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ing something beautiful; and there are 
pieces with a message that make the chil- 
dren think. : 

He often brings his painting, “The 
Beating of Rodney King.” The upper part 
‘depicts stylized outlines of fragmented 
bodies and hands reaching up into a 
blood-red sky, and the lower section 
shows images of oppression and hate and 
a distorted American flag. Top and bot- 
tom are separated by a fat yellow snake. 

Another painting he frequently takes to 
the schools is the “Bag Lady,” a powerful 
statement about homelessness. (We repro- 
duced it in. Street Spirit. last year.) 
Showing this picture, he says, lets him 

“get across to the kids about-why-in this 
country with the potential for so-much 
greatness should people live in the streets 
and eat out of garbage cans.” 

White talks about growing up in West 
Oakland. It wasn’t exactly an environment 
that nourished social consciousness, but he 
listened to the radio and read magazines. 


by Lydia Gans 
= : rnold White created his first art 
work when he was just five 
»* years old. That was 60 years 
Be 5 ‘ago and he has never stopped 
- creating. Paintings, murals, collages, 
: = assemblages, banners, even furniture — 
. .-y< all sorts of media display his creative 
touch. He is the only artist in his family. 

His father was a longshoreman and his 
grandfather, born a slave, fought in the 
Civil War. Born and raised in Oakland, 
Arnold White has given much to the city, 
and continues to give. 

He inspires schoolchildren to appreci- 
ate art and his paintings and murals can-be 
seen all over town. And always there is a 
message. “My art,” he says, “goes beyond 
the canvas.” 

For the last 15 years, White has been 
going into the schools with his art pieces. 
He invites the children to talk about what 
they see and feel about his work. There 
are decorative pieces like painted rocks 
which awaken a sense of the fun of creat- 
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Artist Arnold White with his painting, “Peace Not War.” Intertwined 


Lydia Gans 
flowers are patterned like different national flags. The painting shows photo 
See The Art of Arnold White page 16 “the way it should be, nations flowering together for peace and not war.” 


The Warning Signs 
of Extreme Poverty | 


by Robert L. Terrell 


oO matter where you find it, extreme 
poverty has a characteristic smell. It 
consists of a pungent combination of 
odors, including trace elements of 
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stores, musty pawnshops and greasy spoon 
restaurants that the poorest people in my neigh- 
borhoods foraged through on a daily basis in 
search of the necessities of life. 

The smell of extreme poverty also poisoned the 
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A homeless veteran on the streets of San Francisco. 
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urine, feces, sweat and rotting food. Rats, roach- 
es, bedbugs-and other noxious vermin commonly 
contribute acrid components. 

Nonetheless, the primary binding agent of the 
smell of extreme poverty is the strong, unwaver- 
ing scent of too many unwashed human bodies 
living too closely together in filthy circum- 
stances: Once you recognize the smell of extreme 
poverty for what it is, you never forget it, or the 
awful circumstances that invariably accompany 
its foul presence. 

My first exposure to the smell of extreme 
poverty took place when I was a young child 
growing up in the poor, black sections of work- 
ing-class Detroit area townships and bantustans. 
Given those grim circumstances, I was forced to 
develop an intimate familiarity with the cloying 
stench of extreme poverty. 

It lingered in and around poorly constructed 
outdoor toilets perched precariously above shal- 
low catch basins at the rear of homes, and some 
public buildings. It fouled the air in the living 
quarters of large families, trapped in aging, 
crowded public housing units. 

It also hovered in every corner of the premises 
of the sad collections of roach-filled grocery 


air in each of the deteriorating dwellings my family 
inhabited. No matter how much we washed walls, 
mopped floors, scoured toilets and sprayed the air, 
the cloying stench prevailed. It could not be 
washed, swept, or sprayed away because it was 
melded into the fabric of our lives, and the 
deprived economic circumstances in which we, 
and others.like us, were forced to subsist. 

After I came of age, left the country, and lived 
abroad for extended periods of time, I acquired a 
broader, deeper understanding of poverty. For 
example, I became aware that every aspect of life 


“in many nations is enveloped by the smell of 


extreme poverty. This is particularly the case in 
much of sub-Saharan Africa, and it is commonly 
the case in Asia. No matter how wealthy, most 
residents of Central and South America have no 
option but to be familiar with the smell of 
extreme poverty. 

I was somewhat surprised when I detected the 
distinct, and unmistakable, smell while traveling 
through working-class sectors of wealthy, west- 
ern European nations. On reflection, I guess I 
shouldn’t have been surprised because western 
Europe’s social, political and economic hierar- 


See The Smell of Extreme Poverty page eight 
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Health Care Safety Net ls Developing Holes 


The 27 percent increase in 
emergency room visits since 
the clinic closures is not only a 
marker of increased pain and 
suffering, it is a terribly ineffi- 


cient way to offer health care. 


comer 


by Nancy M. Friedman, executive 
director, Vote Health 


f you’re one of over 140,000 people in 

Alameda County without health care 

insurance, you've probably used a 
clinic or hospital that is part of the safety 
net for those who can’t afford insurance or 
full-fee medical care. That’s our share of 
the 44 million uninsured in the United 
States, and the 7 million in California. The 
numbers who are daily bankrupted or bur- 
dened with permanent debt through inade- 
quate health care coverage swells those 
figures by millions more. 

The good news is that we have an 
extensive network of health care services 
for the working and non-working poor, 
for those who are uninsured and underin- 
sured. The bad news is that funding for 
these programs is being chipped away; 
and the county and state governments, on 
which they rely, have huge budget deficits 
and the future looks bleak. 


EXISTING AND RECENTLY CLOSED 
SERVICES FOR THE INDIGENT 


In Alameda County, we have two 
groupings of safety net services: the 
Alameda County Medical Center 
(ACMC) and the Alameda Health 
Consortium. In addition, the Alameda 
Alliance for Health is the county’s man- 
aged care program for Medi-Cal recipi- 


ents, who rely on a combination of private 
and public services and providers for their 


care. (Medi-Cal patients used to have few 
choices but to rely on the public health 
care system; but now private providers 
compete for their business.) 

Just a year ago, the Alameda County 
Medical Center included Highland and 
Fairmont Hospitals (both of which con- 
tained many clinics), John George 
Psychiatric Pavilion, and Alameda, 
Central (Oakland), Eastmont (Oakland), 
Newark and Winton (Hayward) outpa- 
tient, freestanding clinics. Last year the 
Alameda Clinic was closed, due to high 
rent on the facility and under-usage. 

On June 30, 2003, Central Health Clinic 
and eight clinics on the Fairmont campus 
were closed due to a county budget crisis. 
For 30 years, Central Health Clinic was 
located on 27th Street between Telegraph 
and Broadway, serving a variety of immi- 
grant as well as mostly African American 
communities in the surrounding area. 


Bilingual staff and interpreters were on - 
hand to provide translation in many lan- > 


guages, a vital part of the health care pic- 
ture. Some of the medical staff followed 
multiple generations of families over the 
years, forming bonds with people for whom 


Western-style medicine was unfamiliar and - 


therefore not to be trusted. 

People from all over the southern part 
of Alameda County came to the eight clin- 
ics at the Fairmont Hospital campus in San 
Leandro. Among these was the only 
Urgent Care Clinic in the system, where 
people could schedule same-day appoint- 
ments for conditions that were not emer- 
gencies but needed quick attention. The 
closure of Central and Fairmont Clinics 
resulted in 15,000 displaced patients, many 
of whom remain “at large,” since the other 
clinics in the safety net system were 
already overcrowded and have not been 
able to absorb significant numbers. 

The other important part of the safety 
net is the Alameda Health Consortium, an 


A sharp rise in admissions to Highland Hospital’s emergency room is part Lydia Gans 


of a larger crisis in health care that some call a “‘recipe for disaster.” 
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A recipe for disaster: mix together a government that priori- 
tizes bombing other countries over the welfare of its own 
population; a lack of will to provide health care for everyone; 
ever-rising costs of health care; greedy insurance companies 
and HMOs that are in the business of denying care; huge 
state and county deficits; and high unemployment. 


association of 10 nonprofit community 
health centers that operate 30 primary care 
sites throughout the county for indigent and 
uninsured residents. They provide services 
for approximately 100,000 people, 81 per- 
cent of whom are minority. Several of them 
target specific populations (but not exclu- 
sively), such as Latinos (Clinica de la 
Raza), Native Americans (Health Center), 
Asians (Health Services) and the elderly 
(Lifelong Medical Care). 

These. are beloved institutions in aoe 
communities, offering a broad range of 
services including mental health, dental 
services, health education, social services 
and health insurance eligibility and enroll- 
ment services. Some of the specialized 
programs include comprehensive HIV ser- 
vices, tobacco intervention, infant mortal- 
ity reduction, and childhood immuniza- 
tion. These clinics survive on a complex 
web of funding, some recently cut back 
and more in danger of cuts. 


CRISIS AT THE MEDICAL CENTER 


Being in business to provide health 
care services to people who can’t afford to 
pay for them is clearly not the path to 
financial stability, and this describes the 
safety net. Add to that mix a culture that 


believes poor people are to blame for 


being poor; a government that prioritizes 
bombing and then rebuilding other coun- 
tries over the welfare: of its own popula- 


tion; a political lack of -will to provide 


health care for everyone; ever-rising costs 


of providing health care; greedy insurance 


companies and HMOs that are in the busi- 
ness of denying care; huge state and coun- 
ty deficits, resulting in severe cutbacks in 
social services of all kinds; and a high rate 
of unemployment. This recipe for disaster 
describes why the Alameda County 
Medical Center is in crisis. 

The structure of Alameda County’s pub- 


lic. health care delivery and administration - 
systems are unlike most counties in the - 


United States. (It should be said here that 
most county safety net systems have disap- 
peared over the last 15 years, leaving the 
poor to depend on “charity care” from cor- 
porate chains and other institutions.) One 
aspect of this is that in 1996, the Alameda 
County Board of Supervisors decided that 
the task of managing the county’s health 
care delivery system was too great for them 
and their staffs, and they put a measure on 
the ballot that passed, establishing a “‘hospi- 
tal authority.” 


Organized labor and community 
groups such as Vote Health opposed this 
move because it meant that no elected 
officials were directly accountable for the 
fate of the Medical Center, and that its 
financial rights as a “stepchild” of 
Alameda County were unclear. 

It took almost three more years to 
hammer out the details of how the new 
Board of Trustees (all volunteers) and the 
newly configured Alameda County 
Medical Center would relate to the county 
government. It was an uneasy relationship 
at best, and has recently broken down 
with distrust, allegations, lack of direction 
and resignations of key players on the 
Medical Center’s side. ~ 

The greatest problem leading to this 
shipwreck has been an unprecedented 
growth of debt the Medical Center has 
accumulated in the face of the factors list- 
ed above. The Supervisors want it both 
ways. They don’t want services cut, 
which makes them look bad; but want the 
Medical Center to submit a balanced bud- 
get, which is virtually impossible i in the 
current financial climate. 

The Medical Center administration has 


taken the position that it is the county’s 


responsibility to fund health care services 


Petition to Alameda County Board of Supervisors - 
‘To Save Alameda County Medical Center 


We, the undersigned residents of Alameda County, petition the Alameda County 


for the poor (under State Welfare and 
Institutions Code 17000, County Aid and 
Relief to Indigents), and the services it 
offers are necessary to do that, whether 
they are self-supporting or not. 

In September 2003, the Supervisors put 
the Medical Center in “receivership,” 
meaning a semi-takeover of operations 
and the beginning of an audit of the 
books. After marathon meetings between 
the two boards that brought no resolution, 
the Board of Trustees released the popular 
CEO (the ninth CEO in as many years), 
citing his inability to function with the 
restraints the Supervisors placed on him. 
Two weeks later, five dedicated trustees 
quit, taking their expertise with them. 

CURRENT STATUS AND SOLUTIONS 


A mid-October report from the 
Medical Center showed a 27 percent 
increase in emergency room visits since 
the June closures. Not only is this a mark- 
er of increased pain and suffering, it is a 
terribly inefficient way to offer health 
care. Emergency room and hospital stays 
are far more expensive than preventative 
and primary care visits. The system loses 
money by closing clinics because they 
bring in state and federal reimbursements 
and because the cost of treating sicker 
people is higher. Many continue to 
believe this was a huge mistake, costing 
more money and lives. 

The entire Medical Center, including its 
award-winning, life-saving Trauma Center, 
is in jeopardy if the hemorrhaging of funds 
isn’t stopped. The Supervisors created a 
Blue Ribbon Panel in October, charged 
with two main functions: 

1. Finish crafting a ballot measure for 
March 2004, that Supervisor Nate Miley’s 
office has been working on for over a 
year, raising a half-cent Sales tax for safe- 
ty net health care; and © a 

2. Tackling the oisbiem of structure, 
both of governance and internal opera- 
tions of the Medical Center. 

In future articles, we’ll describe: The 
work of Vote Health and other health care 
policy organizations that are working in a 
coalition called Alameda County 
Together (ACT) for Health; what you can 
do to help pass the ballot measure; and the 
solution to our health care train wreck — 
a single-payer health care fund. 

If you’re convinced we all must work 
to save the Alameda County Medical 
Center, contact Vote Health: (510) 653- 
1626 (phone/fax), info@ VoteHealth.net, 
Visit our web site at www. VoteHealth.net 
for petitions, due by November 17th, to 
support the ballot measure. 


Board of Supervisors to take immediate steps to SAVE the Alameda County 
Medical Center (ACMC).Like other public hospitals in California and nationally, | 
ACMC is suffering from a financial crisis. Other counties in California and nationally 
have passed ballot measures to provide this vital financial support, allowing their hos- 
pitals to survive. Without these steps, ACMC will not be able to continue fulfilling its 
mission to provide health care for all county residents, regardless of ability to pay. 
- To save our “safety net,” ACMC, we petition the Board to: 

1. Place a countywide measure on the March 2004 ballot to raise a dedicated, 

sufficient ongoing source of funding for Alameda County Medical Center; 


without additional fees; 

3. Make a decision to either directly staples: the Medical Gur as a county 
program, or empower the ACMC Board of Trustees and administration to function 
independently; 

4. Work actively to support universal health care fefonn (Canzle payer’), whieh 
would ensure the long-term survival of the safety net and provide quality, affordable 
health care for all residents. 


Visit www. VoteHealth.net to print out these petitions or get campaign 
updates. Please mail completed petitions to: Vote Health, P.O. Box 18922, 
Oakland, CA 94619 or fax to 510-653-1626 (VH phone/fax). You can 
email us with questions or suggestions: info @ votehealth.net ° 


_ 2, Keep ACMC intact — do not close : or contract out its services. Provide tempo- |" 
| rary: funding until the ballot measure ee to keep: all current ACMC services ope 
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Jim Gabbert Recalis ‘Care Not Cash’ Was 
a Ploy Contrived to Get Newsom Elected 


by Carol Harvey 


cc hat can you say about Jim 
Gabbert?” crows the 
Broadcast Legends web- 


site. “He is not ONLY a legend, but a 
TRUE pioneer and innovator!” He’s a 
King Midas whose every radio or televi- 
sion property turns to gold. 

His properties included KOFY 1050AM 
and KDIA 1310AM. In July 1998, this 
diplomat’s son sold his last lucrative media 
acquisition, WB20 television. Currently, 
when he is not jetting around the world, 
Gabbert hosts a KGO radio talk show. 

“I contacted you,” I explained at the out- 
set of a recent interview, “because a friend 
reported this summer you announced on air 
that one of Gavin Newsom’s political con- 
sultants confessed that they were sitting 
around one day and cooked up Care Not 
Cash as a simple idea the public could 
quickly grasp and voters would buy. It was 
an easy sell without real sincerity or inten- 
tion to help the homeless.” 

“That’s kind of an oversimplification,” 
Gabbert said. “But, you are almost there.” 

Gabbert said he was approached in 
March 2003 “by a fair amount of people in 
San Francisco” wanting him to run for 
mayor. He said they put his name in some 
polls they ran, “and I beat Gavin every 
time. The consensus was that Gavin was a 
nice guy, but he really is very weak. He 
does not have fire in his belly to be mayor.” 

Gabbert devoted a two-hour segment 
to this issue, airing it on his KGO talk 
show in the summer of 2003, “around the 
time that the courts ruled that the Board of 
Supervisors had to handle it,” meaning 
Care Not Cash. | 
__ The public gave Newsom a chance i 
voting for Care Not Cash, a proposition 
that would reduce the General Assistance 
check given to homeless San Franciscans 
to only $59 per month, converting the 
seized money to shelter vouchers. But 
there was no guarantee that there would 
be a shelter bed for these GA recipients 
because there aren’t nearly enough shelter 
beds or hotel rooms in existence now. 

Gabbert said that if Newsom had been 
an effective leader, successfully selling 
his idea to “a very screwed-up Board of 
Supervisors which does not work harmo- 


niously,” Care Not Cash would have easi- - 


ly gone through. 
“How should Newsom have shown 


-leadership?” I asked. 


“It’s called politics,” Gabbert said. 
“Okay, what is it this guy wants? What is 
it that guy wants? You kind of work a 
compromise to keep everybody happy. 
But, he chose to fight.” 

“So, he created obstacles?” I asked. 

“Yes. In other words, ‘It’s my way or 
the highway.’ ” 

Gabbert continued, “They approached 
me, and I thought and I thought. At first I 
was kind of hot for it because politics has 
always been my second passion.” 

As longtime president of the California 
Broadcasters, Gabbert did all the group’s 
lobbying. “I’ve gotten so many bills 
through both the eae, and the oe 


Protesters ask Gavin Newsom if he can live on a meager General Assistance income. 


Politically, I know my way around really 
well,” he said. “I had lunch with Willie 
Brown. I’ve known Willie for years.” 
“Well,. then came reality,” he 
explained. “I’m having a wonderful time.” 
According to the Broadcast Legends 
website, when the 67-year-old Gabbert is 
not at home in Sausalito with his Alaskan 
malamute, Jake, he tours the world, sails 
his 50-meter Italian yacht, and pilots his 
own Boeing 727, Citation jet and DC3. 
~ “In fact, I’m in Palm Springs right 
now,’ he told me. 


ANTI-HOMELESS RHETORIC. 


Gabbert warned, “Those people out on 
the street begging are hurting the 
American Dream. You’ve got two prob- 
Jems in San Francisco: You’ve got home- 
less, and you’ve got homeless.” 

. He separated homeless. people into. two 
distinct groups. The first consists of immi- 
grants “starting on their way up the lad- 


der,” as busboys, waiters, or hotel maids. 


This group, “a paycheck away,” suddenly 
lose their jobs because “the tourist indus- 
try in San Francisco is falling way off.” 
The second group, according to 
Gabbert, is the hardcore homeless. “They 
have chosen this as a lifestyle — be it 
mental illness, be it drug addiction,” he 
asserted. They drive away tourists, caus- 
ing loss of jobs and more homelessness 
for the first group. 
Gabbert’s analysis does not show ne 
a person physically or mentally disabled, 
or a Viet Nam veteran, drug-addicted and 
traumatized during battle, unable to func- 


tion in a job, have a choice in the matter. 


Also, Gabbert omitted many other home- 
less sub-groups: the low-income elderly, 


_. the physically disabled, families, and chil- 
dren. And it is highly questionable logic 


to claim that one group of poor and home- 


__ less is creating another group of oo. and 


homeless people. 


His analysis doesn’t even deal with the. | 


fact that San Francisco has the highest 
housing costs in the nation and a severe 
shortage of affordable housing and shelter 
beds. Billions of dollars in tax breaks are 
given to middle-class: and upper-middle- 


class people to buy homes, but there is vir- 


tually no commitment to build housing for 
homeless and extremely low-income peo- 
ple. And new national poverty statistics 
show larger numbers of the poor are driven 
to the streets while the rich get richer. 

In mayoral debates, other candidates 
did not scapegoat the “hard-core home- 
less” but analyzed why homelessness is 
really increasing. Angela Alioto identified 
9/11 as a key cause of flagging tourism 
and a resultant economic downturn. Board 
of Supervisors President Matt Gonzalez 
pointed to the business tax lawsuit by San 
Francisco’s wealthiest companies that 
cost the City $80 million — money which 
could have paid for the social services to 
get poor people off the street. 

Gabbert said he opened up a two-hour 
KGO program to a listener discussion 
with people who said they no longer want 
to come to San Francisco for dinner or to 
shop “because they are so hassled by this 
second category of homeless.” 


His proposed solution was simple. 
“You’ve got to clean up the streets. No 
matter how you do it, you’ve got to do it,” 
he told me. “Otherwise you won’t have 
people coming to San Francisco anymore. 
The amount of tourism we are losing is 
pretty amazing. We are considered one of 
the trashiest cities, almost, in America now 
in terms of beggars. Down at Powell and 
Market, they get belligerent if you don’t 
give them something. I mean, they start 
chasing you, or they throw things at you.” 

I asked whether he had experienced 
this. “Oh, Yeah! Oh, yeah!” he answered. 


However, instead of providing examples 
of this alleged homeless violence, he 
described “people taking dumps right on 
the steps” of Alioto’s building at Columbus 
and Montgomery, when it “used to be the 
K101 Building when I owned K101.” 

Yet, without homes or bathrooms, 


where do the unhoused perform activities | 


of daily life that housed people take for 
granted? When hotels and gas stations 
won’t let them use their facilities, what do 
they have left but the street? 

- Gabbert insisted, “You can’t have that 
happen and provide jobs for people who 
are just starting. This exacerbates the real 


Subscribe to Street Spirit! 
Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee. Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day for free, earn 
income and self-reliance, and educate the community about social justice issues. American Friends Service Committee shoulders the 
entire printing costs of more than $3,000.00 each month to give our vendors a job providing a positive alternative to panhandling. Please 
donate or subscribe to Street Spirit | Help us remain an eek! voice for justice! 


O Ienclose $25 for one year's subscription. 
© Ienclose a donation of 0 $100 0 $50 0$ 25 
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homeless problem.” 


THE GETTY GROUP’S INFLUENCE 


Gabbert reminded me that “Getty and 
family” have been grooming Newsom to 
run for mayor since he first got appointed to 
the Board of Supervisors. “And getting 
back to what you did say,” he continued, “a 
political consultant who was going to 
become my political consultant approached 
me about running for mayor. As we were 
looking at ‘Jim Gabbert’s Campaign,’ if 
you will, I was talking to this consultant, 
who shall remain unknown.” 

His consultant mentioned that the Getty 
group felt that for Newsom to become 
mayor, he needed an issue. The consultant 
related that a year before Care Not Cash 
first came out, Getty-paid consultants con- 
ducted polls. “They did a focus study,” 
Gabbert said, “and found that most people 
were disgusted with the streets of San 
Francisco, and they had to do something 
about the people on the street.” 

Their surveys and polls indicated this 
was the biggest “hot button issue,” 
Gabbert said. “Every political candidate 
needs an issue, something to champion 
for. That became Gavin’s issue.” They 
“concocted” that. “They felt that would 
ignite voters’ enthusiasm and show that 
he’s trying to do something for the City.” 

As he concluded the call, Gabbert said 
with conviction: “This sounds to me like 
it was true. In fact, I know it was.” — 

Key questions remain: Are the Gettys 
trading on Newsom’s youth, looks and his 
image as “one of our own” to get him elect- 
ed? If Newsom becomes mayor, do the 
super-rich plan to use this ineffectual politi- 
cian as a figurehead “yes-man” to push 
through their moneyed agenda? Whether 
the Getty types promote Newsom or 
Gabbert, how could two wealthy people, 
isolated in the heady stratosphere of the 
rich, ever write social programs for a group 


they cannot possibly understand — the 


earthbound homeless poor? 


Street Spirit has moved 
New phone: (510) 238-8080, ext. 303 


New address: Street Spirit/AFSC 
1515 Webster St., Suite 303 
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New phone: (510) 238-8080, ext. 303 
Same e-mail: spirit @afsc.org 


Bumfights 2: 


are paid food, liquor, and 
clothing to beat each other 
in the video “‘Bumfights.” 
One homeless man tears out 
his teeth with pliers. 


by Christopher Herring 


n front of a camera, they beat each 

other for food, beer, and money. One 

bloodied homeless man pummels his 

foe into a public toilet. Another 
homeless man tears out his teeth with pli- 
ers and rocks. Others allow teenagers to 
urinate on them and scrub them with a 
mop, while tied to a tree. 

Nothing could stop four filmmakers 
from featuring these degrading and bla- 
tantly exploitative sequences in their lat- 
est project released this month, 
“Bumfights 2: Bumlife,” not even four 
misdemeanor convictions, seven felony 
charges, three civil lawsuits, and condem- 
nation on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. Already banned in some 
countries, many will consider this video 
sequel just as alarming as its predecessor. 

The original, “Bumfights: A Cause for 
Concern,” was released in the summer of 
2002. It too is interwoven with the wild 
“ruckus” of high school kids; and shows a 
man setting his hair on fire; a man who 
smokes crack and defecates on the side- 
walk; and a segment of a man tying, gag- 
ging, and marking sleeping homeless 
men. Billed as the star is “Rufus the Stunt 
Bum,” who voluntarily rams his head into 
fast-food restaurant signs and breaks his 
best friend’s leg in a dangerous brawl. 

When the controversy started, its burden 
was of little concern to the now millionaire 
producers of the “fastest selling indepen- 
dent movie of all time,” according to co- 
producers and Las Vegas natives Ray 
Laticia and Ty Beeson. Sales were steady 
until famed radio host Howard Stern exult- 
ed the movie as “Jackass to the extreme... 
I’m shocked and I’m not shocked by. much. 
You gotta see this.” 

Attention then spread like brushfire to 
nearly every major national media station 
and paper; and within a week it had 
gained international attention, as people in 
Europe and the Middle East started plac- 
ing orders over the Internet at www.bum- 
fights.com. Sales rose sharply to 300,000 
copies of the $19.99 videotape in a few 
weeks, along with other merchandise, 
including thousands of “Rufus the Stunt 
Bum” sweaters. 

The legal charges turned out to be more 
of an annoyance to the filmmakers than any 
sort of barrier; and maybe not even that, 
considering the extended media coverage it 
gained from the eight-month process. As 
the case disintegrated at each step of the 
way, the charges were dropped and down- 
graded. The four filmmakers ended up sen- 
tenced to three years probation, a $500 fine, 
and 250 hours of community service for the 
homeless. I wonder if the two would con- 
sider this sequel viable community service 
hours. I pity the social worker that gets 
stuck with these two. 

So after clearing the hurdles with the 
first trial, the filmmakers will unlikely 
face another; they will be more careful, 
fully aware that activist watchdogs and 
media will be looking for any possible 
slip-up to prey on. All of this leads to the 
ultimate conclusion: that though maybe in 
bad taste, there is nothing illegal about 
this sort of filming, or the use of people 
who suffer from mental disorders, drug 
eno uce pea. or who are just 
down-and-out or suffering bad luck. 

People | like myself may now even par- 


ticipate in this profiteering. Though the 
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Exploiting Homeless People for Millions 


‘“‘Bumfights” shows homeless people savagely beaten, even as hate crimes and assaults against the homeless are on the rise. 


site said explicitly “No Bum Footage,” if I 
had learned one thing, it was that these 
kids never really mean what they say. I 
recently e-mailed the producers, explain- 
ing to them that I dressed up like a cop, 
tackled sleeping homeless people, tied 
them up and gagged them, kicked them a 
few times, and then painted them. 

I, of course, assured them that I paid 
each person $5 and got them to sign release 
forms, after the attacks that is. In the same 
day I received their response: “Sounds 
great. Send it in. By the way, show love to 
the bums. We love the bums.” 

Some say that kids can’t separate reali- 
ty from fiction and this, in turn, has fueled 
youth violence. But this video isn’t fic- 
tion. Kids get the idea that this harassment 
is okay; older teens realize they probably 
won't get caught; and twenty-year-olds 
concoct projects in which they too can 
make money off similar exploitations. 
Like the producers of a new video in 
Canada, witha Easy, website called 


“Crazy Pricks.”. This video includes 
scenes of twenty-year-olds driving around 


in their SUV asking homeless men for 
directions, punching them, and then dri- 
ving away laughing hysterically. 

So it is no surprise that two recent cases 
of hate crimes against the homeless that 
occurred last August involved camcorders. 
In Chicago, four teenagers videotaped 
themselves beating up and urinating on 
homeless people. In Cleveland, teenagers 
videotaped themselves shocking homeless 
men in their genitals with stun guns. 

“T’ve never seen anything like it in 18 
years, except on TV,” said Sgt. Ray 
Burner, who has seen the tapes of the 
Cleveland incident. “Did you ever see the 
movie “Jackass”? Well, that’s essentially 
what we’ re talking about.” 


So what began as two kids goofing 
around trying to make some money has 
turned into a loose-knit terrorist network 
of pranksters. The film producers leave 
the risky work to kids getting paid any- 
where from $10-100 for footage. This 
deceptive strategy makes it impossible for 
any real investigations to swell, with 
crimes spread across a vast geography. 


This leaves us wonder: How deep does 
this run? The answer is not an easy one. 
Homeless people don’t have a cell phone to 
call 911, so many crimes against them go 
unreported. Many are not considered rea- 
sonable witnesses because they suffer from 
alcoholism or mental illness. Police don’t 
specifically track hate crimes against those 
experiencing homelessness; and all the 
while, municipalities across the country are 
passing anti-vagrancy/homeless laws and 
pushing the most vulnerable population into 
the shadows and isolation. 

In the case of the original “Bumfights,” 
no investigation was ever sought until a 
nurse had realized that Rufus Hannah and 
his friend had been admitted to the hospi- 
tal several times during filming. In the 
end, homeless people are usually without 
hope of finding justice or protection. 
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SPARECHAN GERS 
by Julia Vinograd 


: In ‘April 2003, abe National 
Coalition for the Homeless (NCH) 
released.a four-year. study (1999- 
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by Lynda Carson 


tanding up for their rights in the 
face of a mayoral misuse of 
power, 13 residents of Oakland’s 
famed Alice Arts Center (AAC) 
filed separate small claims suits against 
Mayor Jerry Brown and the City of 
Oakland on October 15, 2003. In addition, 


three or more residents of the Alice Arts 


Center are expected to join in to file suit 
against the mayor soon. 

The residents charge that the commu- 
nity showers at the Alice Arts Center still 
need to be repaired, leaks in the roof still 
need to be fixed, and they need their com- 


munity stove back so that they have a. 


place to cook their meals. 

Furthermore, the residents allege that 
the mayor has viciously attacked them for 
personal gain, and that Taura Musgrove of 
the Oakland School for the Arts has 
become a willing tool of the mayor in 
these attacks upon the arts groups and res- 
idents of the AAC. 

Resident and community organizer 
Theo Williams said, “This is the second 
Thanksgiving holiday in a row coming up 
in which we have been deprived of having 
a place to cook our holiday meals.” 

The commitment of these residents in 
standing up and fighting for their rights 
has provided an inspiration to other poor 
and oppressed people in Oakland. _ 


Jack Wyles, one of the 13 litigants ; 


involved in the suit against the mayor, 
said, “We want to make a public state- 
ment with our lawsuit. Our intent is to set 
an example and to let the people know 
just what these politicians are up to and 
how they really operate in the City of 
Oakland. We are suing the City of 
Oakland and Mayor Jerry Brown to make 
a public statement that we were wronged, 
and people in this community should 
know about it. Maybe it'll make it easier 
for the next person to do it.” 

As part of their legal claims, the resi- 
dents charge that the City of Oakland and 
Mayor Jerry Brown willfully and deliber- 
ately have prevented them from maintain- 
ing adequate living conditions in their res- 
idence at the arts center, and that they 
have been publicly slandered by the 
mayor, resulting in undue financial and 
emotional distress. net 

Each of the 13 claimants seek specified 
damages of $5,000 per person, and have 
filed their claims with the Office of the 
City Attorney in Oakland. As a pre-condi- 
tion to suing a city, California state law 
requires claimants to first file their peti- 
tions with the Office of the City Attorney. 
The city being sued is then required under 
state law to respond within 45 days; and if 
the claims are denied by the city, the next 

‘step allows the suit to move forward in 
the courts. 

The residents of the AAC are not 
wealthy, nor did they have legal represen- 
tation to file their claims. As a result, they 
have had to seek the assistance of Rosylen 
Mangohig, a small-claims legal advisor, 
to help guide them through the lengthy, 
complicated process. 

A total of $5,000 in damages is being 
sought by each litigant. Damages being 
sought by each of the 13 residents amount 
to $4,000 for the loss of the building stove 
that the tenants used to cook all of their 
meals with, $500 for reduction in services 
and repairs in the residential part of the 
premises, and another $500 to compensate 

the residents for being slandered by 
Mayor Jerry Brown. 

The suit by the residents of the AAC is 
another stage in the longstanding battle 
started by Mayor Jerry Brown after he 
tried to flex his muscles in the arts com- 
munity and force the resident artists out of 
the arts center so that he could expand the 
Oakland School for the Arts, which he 
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The Alice Arts Center in Oakland. Artists and residents have been publicly vilified by Mayor J erry Brown. 


presides over as chairman of the board. 

The Alice Arts Center first opened its 
doors in 1987, and has since become a cen- 
terpiece for the arts in Oakland and the East 
Bay. The arts center includes around 74 res- 
idential housing units for artists and resi- 
dents in related fields, plus a 400-seat the- 
ater, and numerous dance studios. The 
AAC hosts local, regional and national 
touring performing arts productions. City 
officials estimate that around 50,000 people 
per year use the services offered at the cen- 
ter. The resident companies and teachers of 
the AAC have included; AXIS Dance, Bay 
Area Blues Society, Citicentre Dance, 
Dance-A-Vision, Dimensions Dance, 
Diamanocoura, Moving On Center, and the 
Oakland Ballet. 

Critics of the mayor and his Oakland 
School for the Arts are quick to point out 
that the school never did fit in with what 
has already been established at the AAC; 
and that it has disrupted all the other exist- 
ing programs because the mayor’s charter 
school has taken over total control of the 
theater, which is needed for rehearsals by 
all the other groups. As a result of the loss 
of the theater to rehearse in, the Oakland 
Ballet was forced to relocate, and many 
other dance troupes located in the AAC 
have been put at risk. 

The residents and arts groups at the 
AAC have been fighting to keep their 
cherished arts center and community from 
being totally disrupted by the ambitions of 
Mayor Brown. Brown’s arts charter 
school, known as the Oakland School for 
the Arts, started with 100 students and 
presently serves around 200 students. It is 
centered in the basement and first floor of 
the AAC. The mayor has outraged hun- 
dreds of drummers, dancers, performers, 
and residents of the AAC with his propos- 
al to expand his Oakland School for the 
Arts even further. 

Brown’s plans would have displaced 
many long-term, established arts groups if 
the mayor had been able to expand the 
charter school; and many residents would 
have faced eviction from their homes at 
the AAC. During a meeting in April of 
2003, the existing arts groups were 
informed of the mayor’s plans to displace 
them in order to expand his private charter 
school throughout the whole art center, 
and at that point the shit hit the fan. 

Not to be pushed around by some 
wealthy carpetbagger who double-crossed 
the electorate so that he could dismantle 
the established arts programs that served 


the working-class people of Oakland, the 
residents and arts groups of the AAC unit- 
ed in a common front to defy the mayor 
and his henchmen. 

On several occasions during the spring 
and summer of 2003, hundreds of artists 
and their supporters joined in opposition 
to the mayor’s underhanded activities that 
have undermined the arts groups at the 
AAC, and marched in protest to the front 
doors of City Hall to confront the mayor. 

The result was to persuade supporters 
in the Oakland City Council to rein in the 
mayor’s power; and on June 24, 2003, a 
resolution was passed requiring that any 
further reductions in rental units at the 
AAC would have to go before the City 
Council before being allowed. 

Jack Wyles of Canton, Ohio, 51, has 
lived at the arts center for over six years. 
He gives saxophone lessons at the center 
and is a recording studio engineer operating 
out of the AAC. He said, “I am a profes- 
sional at what I do in life to teach my stu- 
dents how to create music, and the mayor 
had no right to slander myself or anyone 
else at the AAC as a means to pursue his 
own personal agenda to displace us.” 

“We want the purpose of the suit to 
reflect the big picture,” said Wyles. “It’s 
been a power grab made by the mayor who 
wanted us out of here so that he could 
expand his school, and to do this he 
deprived us of our rights to a decent, safe 
place to live; undermined the ability of the 
established arts groups to function properly 
or serve their clients; and he even went as 
far as to slander us in public to make a case 
for our eventual removal.” 

Indeed, the mayor has publicly made 
derogatory statements about the artists, 
performers, and tenants residing at the 
AAC after he expressed a personal inter- 
est in establishing the Oakland School for 
the Arts at the AAC and needed room for 
its expansion. Recent comments the 
mayor made in May and June of 2003 
suggesting that many of the residents at 
the AAC are not artists and others are 
troublemakers, have seriously outraged 
the artists’ community at large. 

Mayor Brown said, “You can make an 
argument that the SRO (single room occu- 
pancy) housing units at the Alice Arts 
Center are not compatible with dance stu- 
dios and kids. They’ ve had people hanging 
out there. Some of those people were chal- 
lenged in various ways. When you have 
young children taking dance classes, you 
have to be careful about the people you 
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have running around there.” 

During a KPFA interview on May 27, 
2003, Mayor Brown was quoted as saying 
the following: “There are some people at 
the Alice Arts that are living there that have 
worked in the field of art, but it’s very few. 
I mean, they’ve got people that have been 
living there for years and have nothing to 
do with art. So, you have to kinda look at 
what’s suitable. I mean, it’s a little bit down 
and out in some of those rooms there. There 
have been people that we’ ve had to remove, 


uh, you know, they’ve had various mental 
health issues. And it’s not always the best 


scene there when you have 10-year-old 
girls and some of these men that are out 
there. I don’t know. I mean, I’d be worried 
if I were a parent.” 

“The mayor knew what he was getting 
into,” said Frederique Georges, a resident 
and member of the action committee for the 
AAC Tenants Association. “The mayor is a 
liar! If the mayor really believed that child 
molesters resided at or were lurking about 
at the AAC, then why did he ever bother to 
set up his school there?” 

“T feel awful about what has occurred 
and believe that it was very disrespectful 
of the mayor to attack Oakland’s artists in 
such a dirty way,” said Georges. “It’s a 
low thing to do. How low can he go? It 
was totally unnecessary.” 

Frederique Georges worked closely with 
her resident neighbors, Theo Williams, 
Judith Sims, and Jack Wyles to form the 
action committee and figure out how to sue 
the City of Oakland and Mayor Brown for 
all the injustices that have been heaped 
upon them since the mayor took an interest 
in taking over the arts center. 

She explained, “This lawsuit is about 
our impatience in regards to the way we 
were treated by the mayor and the City of 
Oakland. The usual city hall practice is to 
make promises and nothing happens. We 
need to get our stove back, the roof leaks 
repaired, and I hope this suit serves notice 
to the mayor that he cannot be allowed to 
treat people the way he has treated us.” 

Judith Sims has resided at the arts cen- 
ter since 1995, and said she founded the | 
Tenants Association at the AAC after the 
City of Oakland hired local developer Ted 
Dang to run the arts center when seeking 
lower bids from contractors. 

“The arts center went downhill real fast 
after Ted Dang got his hands on this prop- 
erty,” said Sims, “and it forced us to orga- 


See Struggle at Alice Arts Center page J 1 : 
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Anti-eviction activists aptly 
dubbed it the Blank Check 
Ordinance because it gives 
landlords a blank check to 
increase the rents. 


by Lynda Carson 


n a shameful attack on the low- 

income renters of Oakland, a new 

ordinance has gone into effect that 

promotes the forced relocation of 
thousands by dismantling rent control in 
owner-occupied duplexes and triplexes 
across the city. 

The Oakland City Council moved for- 
ward with a major assault against rent 
: control on September 30, 2003, voting 5-3 

in favor of the final passage of the 
Residential Rent Arbitration Program and 
Evictions Ordinance, which allows greedy 
landlords to charge unlimited rent increas- 
es in duplexes and triplexes. 

The Residential Rent Arbitration 
Program and Evictions Ordinance has 
been aptly dubbed by anti-eviction 
activists as the Blank Check Ordinance. 
In essence, it offers landlords the option 
to write a blank check when it comes time 
to increase the rents on an annual basis. 

In regards to the fiscal impact upon 
Oakland, a June 10, 2003, staff report 
concludes that this new ordinance may 
put 3,000 low-income rental units at risk 
in the flatlands of Oakland; and that all 
major studies of cities experimenting with 
decontrolled rents conclude that within a 
year of rent decontrol the rents may 
increase by as much as 50 percent in the 
recently decontrolled rental units. 

It only took five members of the 
Oakland ‘City Council to pass the so- 
called Blank Check Ordinance to strip 
renters of their right to oppose unfair rent 
increases. Councilmember Ignacio De La 
Fuente voted in favor of the unlimited 
rent increases that may result in the forced 
relocation of thousands. He was joined by 
Henry Chang, Larry Reid, Desley Brooks, 
and Danny Wan in repealing rent control. 

Oakland currently has the fourth high- 
est rents in the nation. According to the 
2000 Census Report, there are 88,301 
renter-occupied housing units in Oakland, 
with 12.2 percent of Oakland’s house- 
holds earning less than $35,000 per year, 
and 19.4 percent of Oaklanders living in 
poverty. Reportedly, 38 percent of 
Oakland renters pay more than a third of 


Review by Maureen Hartmann 


pleasant public dinner operation 
A: held at about 1 p.m. on the sec- 
ond Sunday of the month at 
Church by the Side of the Road, 2108 
Russell in Berkeley. It has been in effect 
for 20 years, according to Pamela 
Calloway, chairperson of the event. 
Clarence Arceneaux, the founder of 
the operation who died about a month 
ago, was written up in the Oakland 
Tribune and the Daily Planet. Arceneaux 
was head cook for the Sunday meal for 
many years, according to Calloway. 


Arceneaux said about his mother, as 
| quoted in the Oakland Tribune, “She’d 


walking by with a big bag over their 


Where to Eat When You’re 
on the Street in Berkeley 


Church by the Side of the Road 


give out food all day. There’d be people 
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Art by Christa 
Occhiogrosso 


The repeal of rent control in duplexes and triplexes in Oakland may lead to rising 
rents, evictions, and widespread dislocation and homelessness. 


their income for rent, and there’s no end 
in sight to higher rent increases for the 
coming years. 

Adding insult to injury, the passage of 
this new ordinance amounts to a reduction 
in services for the thousands of renters in 
duplexes and triplexes no longer being 
allowed access to the services of the Rent 
Adjustment Program to fight unfair rent 
increases, while at the same time still 
being charged the same annual fee for the 
services they will no longer receive. 

In addition, with the passage of this 
ordinance, an extra 19,000 rental units 
already being éxcluded from the protec- 
tions of rent control will now have to pay 
the same annual fee being charged to 
those that are protected by rent control. 
This new scheme shall also apply to the 
Section 8 renters now being deprived of 
rent control ever since the February 2002 
passage of the Spees/Brunner Housing 
Task Force proposals that demolished 
Oakland’s 3 percent rent cap. 

Oakland’s rent cap (which is now 
attached to the free-floating CPI/less shel- 
ter formula) presently sits at 3.6 percent 
annually, and landlords may increase their 
rents as much as 22 percent for capital 
improvements. It must be noted that it is 
also legal for landlords to raise the rents 
as high as they want so long as the renters 


shoulders. She would fill that old stove 
up all day long. We were always a shar- 
ing family and I’ve just been following in 
her tradition.” He said of his founding the 
program, “It was pre-Thanksgiving and I 
walked through here and thought, come 
Thanksgiving, everybody’s gonna be sit- 
ting at their table, then get up, stomachs 
really full. You know, I’d like to do that 
for the homeless. Cook a real meal.” 
There is no head cook now, Calloway 
said. The core group of about 10 volun- 
teers, mostly African-American, are from 
the congregation of the Church, and they 
do the cooking together. Scott Samuel, a 
volunteer, said that the church had to stop 
the dinner service for four months of 
remodeling. He said that the rest rooms had 
been remodeled for handicapped access, 


remain silent and decline to challenge any 
unfair rent increases above 3.6 percent. 

This new ordinance only targets those 
renters that may decide to challenge a 
future rent increase above the annual 
allowable limit in owner-occupied 
duplexes and triplexes, and does not go 
into effect for at least one year after its 
passage. 

The City Council chambers smelled of 
money that evening as the landlords lined 
up like addicts in search of a quick fix to 
feed their never-ending cycle of greed. 
They anxiously awaited their turn in 
line to beg the council members for 
the right to steal as much money as 
possible from any of the poor renters 
who may have unfortunately fallen 
within their grasp. 

Apparently, there was nothing 
any of the renters in opposition could 
say that evening to persuade the 
councilmembers not to pass this 
ordinance, because the deal was 
already made and agreed upon some 
time ago in some back room of City 
Hall. There was nothing left but the 
charade of a diminished discussion 
going on at City Hall before the for- — 
mality of the vote finally took place 
to set the whole insidious scheme in 
motion. 


and were available during dining hours. 

The dining room was light and airy, 
with beige walls. The tables, about 20, 
were black with restful forest green tops 
with mauve chairs. About 12 people were 
accommodated at each table. As we went 
into the dining room, we found attractive 
glass and steel salt-and-pepper shakers on 
each table. Waiting for the guests were 
forks wrapped in a white napkin as in a 
restaurant, and an iced lemonade bever- 
age. There was a beautiful bouquet of 
bougainvillaea in a thin black vase with a 
ball at the bottom on each table. 

We relaxed in the chairs at the tables, 
and volunteers brought our food to us. The 
new interim pastor, the Rev. James H. 
Stuart, said a brief grace for us. The entrée 
consisted of crispy fried chicken, fresh- 
tasting green beans with a cooked stick of 
celery for flavor, and cream-colored potato 
salad spiced with high-grade paprika. The 
potatoes in the salad were cooked exactly 
right. On each plate was a piece of golden 
corn bread. When I asked for a vegetarian 
plate, I received a piece of chewy French 
bread in place of the chicken. 

A diner who preferred to be known as 
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Oakland City Council Guts Rent Control in Small Units 


Before the vote took place, Steve 
Edrington, owner of a four-plex apartment 
building at 630 Lincoln Avenue in 
Alameda, was feverishly prepping the 
crowd of landlords with what to say and 
was offering words of encouragement 
before they made their case to the council 
to repeal rent control in Oakland. 

Edrington was the first to step up to the 
podium that evening to claim that the 
landlords were too dumb to understand or 
follow Oakland’s rent laws; and that a 
“Special Relationship” exists between 
small property owners and their tenants; 
and that, therefore, these landlords should 
be exempt from complying with existing 
rent laws that may slow down landlords 
from raising the rents to unlimited levels. 

Sprinkled among the landlords were 
the realtors lining up to strike their dag- 
gers into the heart of rent control, because 
they believe that rent control discourages 
property sales if the new owners are not 
allowed to have unlimited rent increases. 
to force the renters to pay off those mort- 
gages as quickly as possible. 

Not satisfied with pushing for an end 
to rent control in the affected units, one of 
the lobbyists for the realtors that evening 
bitterly complained that Oakland’s regula- 
tions pertaining to condo-conversions 
were the strictest in the Bay Area and 
need to be stricken. Since then, City 
Councilmember Desley Brooks has been 
advocating for a loosening of the regula- 
tions of condo-conversions to cater to the 
real estate industry. 

In San Francisco, condo-conversions 
have resulted in the displacement and 
forced relocation of many thousands of 
renters, and it is one of the root causes of 
homelessness in the Bay Area. 


Street Fragments 
by Michael Creedon _ 


I have a hundred friends 

On the street, some 

Just to say hi to, others 

For deeper tomes. 

There is the good-hearted black man 
With a white beard in a wheelchair 

Who never asks anything but a few words. 
Then there’s Eric; we spent a few months 
In the same halfway house. We talk 
Kerouac, London, Mark Twain. 

Some drink, some are strung out, 

Most not. I wonder what 

America would think of you, 

O Street, if it could really know you. 


Al said he “found the food to be deli- 


cious. It’s typical of (this church): I 
always know it’s going to be a good meal 
here. It’s the best meal in town. The 
atmosphere is great. I think it’s partly the 
attitude of the people who work here. It’s 
not noisy. The minister is present. He’s 
always talking to everyone. It’s always a 
pleasant experience. I’ve never had a sin- 
gle unpleasant experience here.” 
He said his favorite food was the meat- 
loaf. He added that he tries to come “when- 
ever it’s open,” and has been coming here 
for more than five years. The dinner is an 
important addition to his life because he 
could not “financially eat in a restaurant.” 
A diner named Jimmy Cobb said, “This 
meal is the best meal of the month so far.” 
He added humorously, “No complaints, 
especially the price.” He said “(It) seems 
like (the volunteers) get pleasure in serving 
others. It’s like getting served twice (once 
with food, once with a smile). The service 
is great. Makes my day. I come here any 
time its open. I’ve been coming here off 
and on for about two years.” 
All in all, the early afternoon dinner 
was a warm and rewarding experience. 
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by Sandi Roark 


have a wonderful husband; he is very 
[= to our four children and me. We 

are buying a house in Placerville, but 
we are barely making ends meet every 
month. My husband is an ironworker, and 
he is working on one of the bridges. It 
was the only job that came up after almost 
five months on unemployment. This job is 
about four hours from our home. 

To make sure that our children have 
food to eat, and a house to live in, my beau- 
tiful husband lives in his van, and eats cold 
hotdogs during the week. On the weekend, 
my husband will come home to us; but the 
days always seem to go by too fast, and we 
almost never get the chance to get fully 
caught up on our days apart. 

On one of the long weeks after work, he 
went for a walk; and on his walk he:ran into 


_a wonderful man who was selling the Street 


Spirit paper. My husband and the man 
spoke for a while, and had.a good visit. 
They both shared many parts of their lives, 
and I know my husband enjoyed their con- 
versation, and it brought:up his spirits. 
Later that night and:throughout the week 
my husband read the paper, and was 
shocked with many parts of the articles. 
Neither of us‘knew that California had 


been judged as the most dangerous state . 
to’ be homeless in> We-also” didn’t know ~~ 
that there are peeple-who sare trying to < 


take more money away that was set aside 
to help the homeless, and to take away 


some of the medical benefits,.and to take - 


away the free school lunches. to children 
(sometimes that is the only:hot meal that 
those children receive). We were both 
moved and saddened at what we read. 
When I was about seven. years-old, my: 


father received a job offer in Texas. It was. 
at a big water plant that-was just opening 
and they were looking for good: workers. 
They also said that they’ would-hold:the . 
job for him. So with:just.change in: our. 


pockets, we took off. fOr the ee that: 
would put us on our feet. 


From California,: we alt fic ddd: i 


and we would be on the.road for-many 
days. On our travels, my father realized 


that we would not have the money for gas_ 


and food. So we found churches on the 
way and they would sometimes put us up 
in a room and give us some. food. 

I remember opening cans of food and 
pouring the contents into Ziploc baggies, 
and later running hot water over those bag- 
gies to heat our food. Some of the churches 
even gave us a few dollars for whatever we 
needed. There were a couple of nights that 
we had to sleep in our vehicle, and those 
nights became very cold. About a week 
later, we made it to the job. 

We were so.excited. Our cold nights 
and worries would be over. My mother 
and I stayed in the car while my dad went 
inside to tell them we were there. I 
remember my mom and I were talking 
about the first thing we were going to buy 
to eat with dad’s first paycheck. 

We were both just bubbling over with 
excitement... until my dad came back. He 
walked to the car looking at us. His face 
had no color, and he looked as if he was 
going to be sick as he took his lifeless 
steps closer to the car. 

We all three were quiet and almost not 
breathing. My dad opened his door and 
sat down in the car. He had to take a few 


ie Was A CHILD 
ON THE S$ IrREETS 


These women all looked buff and huge and the way they walked, 
so proud and sure of themselves, made me nervous. But as I 
looked around the shelter, I noticed most of them were mothers 
with their children. The ones that weren’t mothers acted like 
mothers. They all made sure every child had a blanket. 
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deep breaths before he could speak, and 
he finally said that the job folded under 
and there was not going to be any work. I 
didn’t understand exactly what that 
meant, being only seven, but I did under- 
stand that it was bad. I know my dad had 
to feel like the worst father of the year 
then. We had no money, no food, no place 
to live, and no family or friends to turn to. 
We were all alone — or so we thought. 

After we cried and wiped our tears, we 
decided to try to find another church. We 
found a nice Catholic church. The people 
were amazing; ali they had to do was look 
at my dad’s face and they knew we had 
nothing. They comforted us, hugged us 
and even ministered to my parents. They 
also told us of a place we would be able to 
go where they would be able to help us 
even more: it was the Salvation Army. 

AT THE SALVATION ARMY 

It was still early in the morning, and 
still very cold. We found the building and 
the only other people that were on the 
streets were people like us waiting for the 
doors to open. There were people of all 
ages, all sizes, and even more children 
like me. I was scared at first. I had never 
seen so many people together who looked 
they way they did. They looked like some 
of the people that. A was s told for years to 


Saree 


people. ‘So I was confused, ‘and wary of 


everyone. I kept to myself, and was s scared 
to look at anyone. ; 

But after about the tenth time that I 
heard someone laugh out loud, I got up 


enough strength to look up at the people 
-.around me. I was shocked at what I saw. I 
_ Saw mothers, fathers, young men, young 
- women, and older men, older women, and 


children. And I saw how most of them 
looked happy and were smiling. I heard sto- 


: nes of how long it had been since they had 


eaten, where they slept the night before, and 
what side job they just did. These people 


were barely surviving and they were able to 


laugh about it. I even noticed my father’s 
face was not as hurt anymore. 

__As we were still standing in line, one of 
the other men asked about us, and father 
told them about the job we were supposed 
to have. Their faces were honestly sorrow- 
ful for us, and they looked at my mother 
and me as if they cared about us. This 
almost made me more confused, because I 
thought these were the people that I 
couldn’t trust; but then the people who I did 
trust didn’t have a job like they promised 
my dad, and didn’t even help us out after 
my dad kept his word and was there in days 
with very little money. I was starting to 
wonder who the bad guys were. 

The doors finally opened, and no one 
pushed or shoved even though everyone 
was hungry and cold. At the counter, we 
talked to one of the volunteers and told 
them our story. They gave us a warm meal, 
and a bed to sleep in. Our meal was so 
good; it was warm with so many side dish- 
es. I was stuffed. My favorite side was the 
chocolate cookie; it tasted so good. 

After we finished our meal, we picked 
up our trays and went to clean them; and on 
the way a nice African-American man tried 
to give me his cookie. He had the nicest 
smile on his face and I could tell it meant so 


- much for him to give me this cookie. As I 


was about to take the cookie from him, my 
mom stopped him and told him, “no thank 


you,” and pushed me out of the way. The 
hurt on the man’s face can still almost bring 
tearstomine. 

I asked my mother why she did that, 
and her response was that there could 
have been drugs on that cookie. That hurt 
me even more than the expression on that 
man’s face. Many of those people there 
were all taking care of each other, and 
they all took us in with no exceptions. 

Later on in the day, it was time to go to 
our cot with all the other women. This 
was the first time that we were separated 
from my dad, and I always looked at him 
as our protector; so being separated from 
him made me feel vulnerable. I remember 
even telling my mother that I was scared. 
I remember thinking to myself, as we 
went into this room with all these other 


women, that it looked jike we had walked ; 


into a women’ s jail. 23 

These women all looked buff and huge 
and the way they walked, so proud and 
sure of themselves, made me nervous. But 
then again, as I took a look around, I 
noticed most of them were mothers and 
their children were there with them. The 
ones that weren’t mothers acted like 
mothers. They all made sure every child 
had a blanket, and was covered. They 
even asked me if I needed another blan- 
ket. I remember asking myself again, who 
are the bad people? 

It was a few years before we were able 
to get back on our feet. We lived in and 
out of Salvation Army shelters, in and out 
of cars, and a lot of time I didn’t go to 
school because we didn’t have a home. 

But at school I can always remember 
being able to have a good breakfast, and a 
good lunch. I also remember the other 
kids always making fun about how awful 
the food was; but I never complained, 
because a lot of times it was the only 
thing I ate. To now read about people who 
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want to take away food from children, and 
their medical care, housing, money, and, 
basically, their lives, makes me so angry 
that I still ask myself the question of who 
are the bad people. 

With my children, I make it very clear 
that they are not to judge someone by 
where they live or by their clothes. In 
return, my children have impressed me 
many times. They don’t judge and they 
don’t neglect someone because they are 
different. I have always known that those 
things are taught, and children learn from 
our actions. They watch what we do, and. 
that’s what they repeat. Our children are 
good teachers of the saying, “Practice 
what you preach.” 

- | know I.can’t save the’ world, and I 
don’t have the money or house to solve 
homelessness or poverty; but ‘ do know 
that I have already started to help make a 
difference with my own children’s think- 


_ing. And together we can keep making a 


difference. God: bless you all — there are 
people who care. 


From Sandi Roark, a mother trying.to 
make a difference. 


My Brother 
by Mary Rudge 


My brother doesn’t want to 

go to school. 

He says his clothes don’t spell 

the right words. 

Other kids’ shoes have names on ther: | 
their T-shirts and jeans tell | 
something about them: 
money-in-the-bank, good cars, parents | 
with professions, or at least 2 Jobs. 

He doesn’t want to go today, 

anymore, to school, where 

his clothes don’t spell the right words, | 
so people know we are poor. 


The Smell 
of Extreme 
Poverty 


from page one 


chies are essentially identical to the ones 
which prevail here in the United States, 
where the smell of extreme poverty is 
widespread and commonly encountered in 
most major cities. 

The smell of extreme poverty was per- 
vasive in Eastern Europe before the col- 
lapse of Communism in the late 1980s, and 
it was omnipresent in Beijing, Shanghai 
and other major Chinese cities throughout 
the period during which China paid strict 
adherence to Marxist economics. 

Although a close reading of the histori- 
cai record suggests that the smell or 
extreme poverty has been present in major 
U.S. cities throughout most of the nation’s 
history, the foul odor was largely abol- 
ished from the sectors of society inhabited 
by most whites between the late 1940s 
and the early 1980s. 

Thus, during the past quarter century 
or so, the nation’s social, economic and 
political fortunes have evolved such that 
the smell of extreme poverty is envelop- 
ing a rapidly expanding swath of the 
urban, public sector. As a resuit, it-is no 
longer restricted for the most part to no- 
go neighborhoods primarily inhabited by 
poor pecple of color. 

Because I reside in San Francisco, [ am 
particularly conscious of the ways in 
which the smell of extreme poverty is 
spreading inexorably throughout the city’s 
commons areas. Nonetheless, I realize 
that San Francisco is not unique. 


The smell of extreme poverty can be 
picked up on city streets throughout the 


Bay Area. Moreover, as indicated above, 
anyone who has traveled extensively will 
confirm that the same is true in much of 
the rest of the state and nation. 

Chronic, endemic poverty is primarily 
responsible. And this is particularly the 
case in San Francisco, which has one of 
the nation’s most expensive housing mar- 
kets. Rents for modest studios and apart- 
ments commonly exceed $2000 per 
month, and single-family dwellings are 
almost never available to purchase for less 
than a half million dollars. 

Even though San Francisco’s residents 
earn handsome salaries on average, com- 
pared with their peers in other sections of 
the nation, less than 15 percent of them 
can afford to purchase living quarters in 
the city. As a result, the vast majority of 
the city’s residents are renters, and for 
many of them the cost of housing con- 
sumes 50 prcent of after-tax income. 

As a result, the city has a huge, 
expanding population of desperately poor, 
homeless people. Admittedly conservative 
estimates acknowledge that the number of 
homeless living on San Francisco streets 
exceeds 9,000 persons. Some suggest that 
the number is much higher. Most impor- 
tant, everyone agrees that the number of 
homeless people in the city is increasing 
at a deeply troubling rate. For example, 
San Francisco’s homeless population 
increased 18 percent last year. 

Living without shelter, and all that it 
implies in terms of sanity and sanitary 
personal practices, the city’s hapless 
homeless residents are forced to share 
their lives, as it were, with the rest of us. 
And a major component of that which 
they share is the smell of their unwashed 
bodies. The composite odor produced by 
this pungent mixture wafts through the 
city’s air in much the same gossamer 
fashion as the banks of cool, gray fog that 
flow through the Golden Gate. 

Typical locations which exude the 
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The human face and social conditions of extreme poverty are remarkably similar even on continents thousands 
of miles apart. Above, a homeless man in San Francisco. Below, a poor woman in South China. 


stench of extreme poverty in a concentrat- 
ed, impossible-to-avoid manner, include 
bus stations, train depots, phone booths, 
jails, parks, plazas, cheap. theaters, free- 
way underpasses, foyers of abandoned 
buildings, intake areas at social service 
agencies, porn shops, greasy spoon restau- 


_rants and most public toilets. To an extent 


unimaginable a decade or so ago, the 
smell of extreme poverty is pervasive in 
such places. 

Nonetheless, one can easily pick up 
unmistakable whiffs of the smell of 
extreme poverty in virtually every section 
of San Francisco. But it is particularly 
present on inner city streets, and this is 
frequently the case when no homeless 
people are present. 

The rancid whiffs most frequently 
encountered by pedestrians tend to be pri- 
marily composed of the mixed odors of 
grime, urine and feces. They are strongest 
adjacent to the locations homeless people 
repeatedly use to relieve themselves. The 
smell of such hot spots is sometimes so 
strong that it literally takes the breath away, 
sharply assailing nostrils and alerting 
passersby to watch their steps in order to 
avoid collisions with steaming piles of 
excrement, discarded needles, broken glass 
and other potentially dangerous detritus. 


FOR PAYING CUTOMERS ONLY 


The overall situation is deteriorating 
because the number of places where home- 
less people can access toilets is decreasing. 
Bars and restaurants, which historically 
provided open access to restrooms, have 
tended in recent years to restrict use of 
such facilities to paying customers. As the 
size of the homeless population has 
expanded over the years, office buildings 
have deployed security guards at their 
doors in order to keep unauthorized per- 
sons off the premises. 

These day,s the street-side portable toi- 
lets commonly provided for construction 
crews tend to be locked at all times. The 
same is true of restrooms at the few gas sta- 
tions that remain in the city center. Unless 
one purchases gasoline or something of 
value from their expensive “mini marts,” 
most gas stations refuse access to 
restrooms. As is the case with many restau- 
rants and bars, San Francisco’s gas stations 
commonly display signs which indicate that 
restrooms are “for customers only.” 

Public restrooms are available in some 
parks, but vast swaths of the city do not 
have parks or plazas. This is particularly 
the case in sections of town formerly used 
for light industrial production. Huge num- 


ye 


bers of professional people have moved 
into such areas in recent years in search of 
affordable living quarters. 

They have been accompanied by 
waves of homeless people, who do their 
best to survive in the relatively Spartan 
settings, despite the fact that these new 
neighborhoods contain few amenities 
such as grocery stores, social services, 
medical facilities and public toilets. 


The municipal government responded to 
the problem of insufficient toilet options a 
few years ago by arranging for a relatively 
small number of high-tech, self-cleaning 
units to be set up on some heavily traveled 
streets. Unfortunately, most of those units 
are located in places that make them useless 
for the vast majority of the homeless. For 
example, none of the high-tech toilets are 
situated in the South of Market district, 
which teems with hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of homeless people. 

As a result, doorways, street-side 
planters and storm water catch basins are 
commonly used as toilets by homeless 
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people in the South of Market district. 
This is also the case in other sections of 
town, including North Beach, Chinatown, 
the Mission, the Haight, the Tenderloin 
and the Market Street corridor, which still 
functions as one of the city’s most impor- 
tant business arteries. It should not come 
as a surprise, therefore, that the smell of 
extreme poverty is commonly encoun- 
tered in these locations. 

The street-side locations where home- 
less people commonly eat are also distin- 
guished by the smell of extreme poverty. 
Few of these locations contain trash bins. 
As a result, they tend to be strewn with 
rotting garbage and discarded, half-eaten 
food. They also attract hordes of buzzing 
flies, eager to lay eggs and produce 
writhing, insatiable maggots, which con- 
tribute their own distinct odor to the smell 
of extreme poverty. 

Some of the worst smells emanate 
from semi-secluded areas located near 
popular pedestrian routes. They include 


See The Smell of Extreme Poverty page nine 
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recessed doorways, foyers, vacant lots 


and stairwells of multistory parking struc- 
tures. They also include trash-strewn 
alleys, and remote sections of roadway 
medians where homeless people rest, 
sleep, socialize and while away the time 
between dumpster diving runs, or begging 
shifts at choice, street-side locations. 

Excepting occasional spokespersons 
from public health agencies (routinely 
ignored by most citizens and their politi- 
cal representatives), San Franciscans do 
not normally address the smell of extreme 
poverty in discussions of “the homeless 
problem.” 


A PERMANENT PROBLEM OF THE 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC ORDER 


Nonetheless, each member of the cur- 
rent crop of mayoral candidates claims to 
possess a plan for dealing with “the 
homeless problem.” Unfortunately, if 
implemented, there is little indication that 
their plans are expansive enough to elimi- 
nate “the homeless problem,” largely 
because none of them address the funda- 
mental reasons why it exists. 

' Furthermore, none of the mayoral can- 
didates seems to understand that “the 
homeless problem” is not a temporary 
aberration. It is, instead, a permanent 
component of the current social, econom- 
ic and political order. 

Given this, it is important for the may- 
oral candidates, and the community in gen- 
eral, to understand that the unfortunate 
human beings who live and die on our 
streets are just as much members of “the 
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ee as the rest of us. As such, they 
need to be treated with respect tempered by 


recognition that many of us will almost cer- 
tainly be forced to join their ranks during 
the years immediately ahead. : 

Respect of the appropriate sort will for- 
tify us against the disingenuous bleating 
of mean-spirited public figures who urge 
us to adopt contemporary versions of the 


policies and attitudes employed by locals 


during the Gold Rush era when street-side 
carcasses of dead indigents were com- 
monly consumed by feral dogs. 

The city’s leaders, particularly those 
who would be mayor, need to devote 
more time and attention to acquiring 
information about the manner in which 
hopelessness and poverty are managed in 
major cities around the world. If they do 
so, they will quickly discern that every 
major city in the world is struggling with 
a swelling population of desperately poor, 
homeless people. 

Consultations between local authorities 
and their counterparts in cities that have 
existed for centuries longer than San 
Francisco will also provide them important 
insights. For example, regarding the smell 
of extreme poverty, local leaders would 
learn that one of the best municipal 
responses is the deployment of lots of pub- 
lic toilets, the cleaner the better. They 
would also learn that properly administered, 
public baths are essential in major cities 
with huge populations of homeless people. 

For example, one of the most pleasant 
aspects of the renovated Ferry Building is 
the clean, free, safe public toilets. The 
mellow vibes which inspire the crowds 
that gather for the Ferry Plaza Farmers 
Market are due in part to the public toilets 
conveniently located inside the finely ren- 
ovated landmark. 

The key. point to be understood is that 
San Franciscans, and their visitors, will 
continue to be bathed by the smell of 
extreme poverty until it has more public 


toilets, and an appropriate.number of 


The look and feel of extreme poverty make parts of San 
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Francisco resemble an impoverished Third World country. 


facilities for indigent people to clean their 
bodies. The city government also needs to 
increase the number of street-side trash 
receptacles, and make certain that they are 
readily available in locations where they 
are most urgently needed. 

If such measures are not implemented, 
San Francisco will remain vulnerable to 
breakdowns in public health of the sort that 
were common a century or more ago when 
outbreaks of cholera and other contagious 
diseases swept through the city’s poor 
neighborhoods with deadly regularity. 

I am thinking as I write of last winter’s 
SARS epidemic, which surged out of the 
fetid, teeming slums of South China and 
Hong Kong, killing hundreds of victims in 
cities around the world. 

Having visited those slums several 
times over the past quarter century, [ am 
familiar with the poverty which plagues the 
lives of the throngs of poor people who 
reside in them. I am also acutely aware that 
living conditions in the poor neighbor- 
hoods that produced the SARS epidemic in 
South China and Hong Kong are in many 
ways startlingly similar to those that exist 
in the habitats of the huge, poor, homeless 
throng that resides on the streets of San 
Francisco. Moreover, I am repeatedly 
reminded of the smell of those poor, Third 
World neighborhoods as I walk the streets 
of San Francisco. 

This has moved me to surmise that 
sooner or later, SARS, or some malady 
with similarly deadly characteristics, is 
going to become implanted in this city via 
the vectors of neglect, avoidance, poverty 
and filth. The best indication that this will 
occur is the ubiquitous smell of extreme 
poverty that currently haunts our streets. 

That smell, and all that it implies in 
terms of human suffering and potential 
catastrophe, strongly suggests that we are 
probably living on borrowed time. 
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“Shooting” 
the Homeless 


_ by Claire J. Baker 


Robert Terrell humanely 
lenses in on the homeless worldwide; 
he doesn’t pay his subjects, 


_ but sometimes drops coins 
_ or cash because the mountain 
_is there, and growing taller. 


Pat Hep ne ayn 


revercyinen erm 


_ [From the story on Robert Terrell in 
~_ the September 2003 Street Spirit.| 


there’s a poor soul tarped over 
in a wheelchair - —_—_ 


halfa an any ora potato. 


Unobtrusively he moves in 
& away, to the next “click” — 
sadly never a lack of clicks: 


inn alr thon hai Ave ish 


_arms on knees _ | 
head onhands 
booted for hiking anywhere 
or to heaven (which is 
anywhere buthere);  __ | 
| oo a woolly-capped woman 


Robert records for sheer truth 
rougher edges of humanity. 
SOMEBODY HAS TO DO IT! 
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Picking Up Martin’s Fallen Flag 


An assassin’s bullet ended Dr. King’s 
efforts at mobilizing the poor, and now his 
flag lay fallen and unrecognizable upon the 
battleground in history’s museum. 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 
r. Martin Luther King, Jr. died for his 
attempts to establish social justice in 
America. His famous speech, “I Have a 
Dream,” delivered during the spectacularly 
successful March on Washington, was but the harbinger 
of a greater goal: Making that dream come true. 

King grew as a person and as a political figure during 
the years after that march and took a broader political 
stance. He elevated his civil rights campaign to a human 
rights campaign. He also recognized the predominant role 
played by economics in forming the human condition. 

On April 4, 1967, King charged the U.S. Government 
with being the biggest purveyor of violence in the world 
in a speech at New York’s Riverside Church. The 
speech, “Beyond Viet Nam,” is rarely seen or discussed 
in the corporate media. King charged the United States 
with reactionary policies that placed it on the “wrong side 
of a world revolution.” 

The now-militant Dr. King then began his “Poor 
People’s Campaign” and began gathering cadres and sup- 
porters for a multi-racial Poor People’s Army that would 
descend upon Washington, D.C., and engage in nonvio- 


lent civil disobedience until Congress enacted a Poor . 
Economic Human Rights, had marched through the heart- - 


land from Marks, Mississippi, and exposed the terrible” 


Man’s Economic Bill of Rights that called for a massive 
jobs program and a new housing program to rebuild 
America’s cities and infrastructure. 
However, an assassin’s bullet soon ended Dr? King S- 
efforts at mobilizing the poor and those concerned: for= 
social justice, and now his flag lay fallen and unrecogniz- 
able upon the battleground in history’s museum. _ . 
Spurred by Coretta Scott King’s heroic efforts after 
his death, civil rights leaders continued on with the Poor 
People’s Campaign in 1968, leading a. mule train from , 
Marks, Mississippi, to Washington, DC. renney established 


Poor Leonard's — 
‘Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 
by Leonard Roy Frank _ 
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Random Insights 
1. There is no obstacle which cannot be broken down by 
wills sufficiently keyed up, if they deal with it in time. 


There is thus no inescapable historic law. 
HENRI BERGSON (French philosopher, 1859-1941), “Final Remarks,” 
The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, 1932. . 


2. Every era of renaissance has come out of new freedoms 
for peoples. The coming renaissance will be greater than 
any in human history, for this time all the peoples of the 
earth will share in it. 


PEARL S. BUCK (writer, 1892-1972), introduction to What America 
Means to Me, 1943 


3. Well done is better than well said. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (printer, inventor, oe statesman, 1706- 1790), 
Poor eee s Almanack, May 1737 


4. That is what leadership is all about staking your if ground 
ahead of where opinion is and convincing people, not sim- 
ply following the popular opinion of the moment. 


DORIS KEARNS GOODWIN (historian), in Anthony Lewis, “Leading 
from Behind,” New York Times, 19 December 1994 


5. Eight hundred and eighty officers and men were lost out 
of a crew of 1,196, the greatest loss of life of any naval 
ship in our history. The [cruiser] Indianapolis was sunk 
[at 12:05 a.m. on 30 July 1945] by a Japanese submarine 
while en route to the Philippines from Tinian Island, 
where she had delivered the atomic bomb later dropped 
[on Hiroshima] by the Enola Gay. 

ARTHUR T. HADLEY (writer), The Straw Giant: Triumph and Failure, 
1986 

6. Nighttime on Ward 57. The rooms are quiet except for 
the beep of morphine pumps and the sound of a lone TV. 
Downstairs, the triage room is bracing for an influx of 
new casualties. An hour ago, another medevac plane land- 
ed at PEON Air Force Base. 
ANNE HULL and TAMARA JONES (journalists) 


referring to the ward 
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“Resurrection City,” a tent city on the National Mall. 


Without King’s leadership, however, the campaign fell _ 


into disunity and his flag again lay abandoned and the 
dream deferred. 

On August 23, 2003, three members of St. Mary’s 
Center of Oakland, California, “joined hundreds of fellow 


~ marchers who had mobilized to resurrect the Poor People’s 


Campaign and make Dr. King’s Dream come true. 
The new campaign, The Poor People’s March for © 


plight of America’ s poor. They had come from nearly 
‘every state of the union, as well as other nations. They res- 
-urrected Resurrection City in Washington, D.C., (calling it~ 
Bushville) and issued a call for economic human rights. 

The repressive Bush Administration, however, moved 


. swiftly to crush the people’s call for justice. On the morm-_ : 


ing of August 24, 2003, a SWAT team demolished 
“Bushville” and arrested 17 marchers who defied the unjust. 


police rushed to crush a bridgehead for the establishment of 
basic human rights on the National Mall. 

But before the marchers were arrested, they succeeded 
in pitching tents in front of the Washington Monument, 
portraying the reality of globalization on the American 
economy. There was a media blackout of the Poor 
People’s March. It could have happened on the dark side 
of the moon, that’s how bad the media silence was. 

So no media outlets reported that the Bush 
Administration had refused to allow poor people to demon- 
strate peacefully, and used an upcoming NFL/Pentagon 
commercial extravaganza as their excuse to claim that the 
Poor People’s March was in conflict with the NFL event. 
The police limited the permit by claiming that the National 
Football League had already reserved the site on the mall to 
prepare for a September 4th Britney Spears concert. No 
media outlet announced that this denial of the permit was, 
in fact, against the law. 

Police claims were proven false by the fact that nei- 
ther the NFL nor Britney Spears organizers appeared at 


the -site. It was apparent that the park police were 


attempting to deprive our organization of its right to 
peacefully assemble and protest. Some marchers refused 
to leave the tent city, believing that the police orders to 
disperse were illegitimate, and were arrested in the early 
morning for committing civil disobedience. 
No television cameras showed the young people or the 
old, blind man being arrested for upholding justice. No 
one broadcast how the park rangers, funded by taxpayers” 
money, tan through the camp threatening the young, deaf 
children who had joined the march from Ohio. Few saw 
“the destruction of Bushville and fewer cared, so 
_ engrossed | were they with their pablum-flavored analyses 
of psycho-engineered broadcasts: of news disinformation 
and political instruction. 

So no-gne noted that these really were poor people 
and they. really were in complete, harmonious solidarity 
“and unity. No one noticed that they were multicultural 

“and multiracial and had come from other countries; too: 
including Zimbabwe, Brazil, and Chiapas, Mexico. No 
one:else saw the love and the historic moment they were 
making that day on August :23,:2003- They were oe 


“denial of t their right to peacefully assemble and protest. The ee ~ the’ Dream Alive aiid were ntenyay Martin’ = Se 
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We deplore injustice but fail to. give up 
: the benefits of an unjust system. 


— CHARLES REICH 


_ || Empire is to the world what dictatorship — 
is oe a coun: 


— JONATHAN SCHELL 


‘Do not neglect to show hospitality to 


: strangers, for thereby some have enter-— 


Art by Tiffany Sankary 


at Walter Reed Army Medical Center in Washington; D.C.,;-where sol- ~— 


diers wounded in Iraq are-being cared for, in “After the War, Private 
Battles,” Washington Post National Weekly Edition, 18 August 2003 


7. To understand is not only to pardon, but in the end to love. 
WALTER LIPPMANN (journalist, 1889- 1974), A Preface to Morals, 1929 


8..We deplore injustice but fail to give up the boca of 


_an unjust system. 


CHARLES REICH. (writer), “The Party of the Withdrawn, ” New. York 


i Times, 23 July 1978 


D: Empire i is to the world what diutoships iS to acountry. 
JONATHAN SCHELL (writer), “The Case Against the War,” Nation, 3 
March 2003 


10. President Bush radiates a serene but scary certitude 
when confronted with complicated problems or disagree- 
ments. “There is no doubt in my mind we’re doing the 
right thing,” he told Bob Woodward. “Not one doubt.” 
Friends attribute this serenity to his religious faith. 
Woodward, who interviewed Mr. Bush for nearly four 
hours for his book Bush at War, came away with the clear 
impression that “the president was casting his mission and 
that of the country in the grand vision of God’s master 
plan.” “I’m here for a reason,” Mr. Bush told Karl Rove, 
his political wizard, “and this is going to be how we’re 
going to be judged.” A senior aide commented that the 
President “really believes he was placed here to do this 
[his military policy] as part of a divine plan.” 


ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER JR. (historian), “Eveless in I raq,’ New 

York Review of Books, 23 October 2003 

11. [honestly do not know if civil disobedience has any 
effect on the government. I can promise you i: has a great 


tained angels unawares... — HEBREWS 13:2 


effect on atie person who chooses to: “6 its: 
ATTN se (Ector), interview, Progressive, ey 2003 


12. iGrowine up] is especially. difficult to achieve fora - 
child whose parents do not take him seriously; that is, who» 
do not expect proper behavior from him, do not discipline 
him, sale ey — not revere ae ence to tell him the 
truth. con 


THOMAS S. SZASZ (Gunearat: born U.S. eicuaien. “Tragic > 
Failures,” National Review, 26 May | 1972 


13. Do not neglect to show hoewalas. to ee a 


thereby some have entertained angels unawares. 
ANONYMOUS (BIBLE), Hebrews 13:2 . 


14. There are two sides to every question, as long as it 
doesn’t concern us personally. 


ANONYMOUS (U:S.), quoted in Evan Esar, The Comic cee: 
1978 


15. The aim of nonviolent political action is not the defeat 
of one’s opponents but reconciliation with them, not the 
government’s overthrow but its transformation. 


16. The mainstays of self-respect are self-discipline, 
achievement, and virtue. 


17. To confront tragedy without losing heart is the hall- 
mark of character. 


18. We do as we are and become as we do. 

78 ok 2 2k 2k ok oh ok ok Ko 
Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's 
Quotationary (1998. This year Random ee e published his 
Freedom: Quotes and Passages from the World's Greatest 
Freethinkers and 5 gift books titled Inspiratio: 
Wisdom, and Wit, subtitled The Great 


oe Money, 
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Immigrants Retrace Steps of 1960s Freedom Rides 


by Maya Raquel Anderson, 
American Friends Service Committee 


6 © [css et built this nation,” 


chants Gelazio, 23, of Houston, 

as he marches with 5,000 immi- 
grant workers and community activists 
through the streets of Atlanta, in the 
largest immigrant rights demonstration 
the state of Georgia has ever seen. Gelazio 
and I are part of the Houston delegation of 
the Immigrant Workers’ Freedom Ride, a 
bus caravan of 900 immigrant workers 
and activists rallying for immigrants’ 
rights in 103 cities across the United 
States on our way to Washington, D.C. 

The freedom riders’ goal is to promote 
immigrant workers’ rights, civil liberties, 
family reunification, and the opportunity 
for immigrants to become legal residents. 

The Immigrant Workers’ Freedom 
Ride was inspired by the historical civil 
rights freedom rides of 1961, a caravan of 
African American and white activists, 

_ who traveled through the deep South to 
protest Jim Crow segregation. 

As a US. citizen and former immigrant 
from Germany, I had the unique opportuni- 
ty to participate in the Houston delegation 
of the freedom ride from September 25 to 
October 4, 2003. Our delegation of about 
95. immigrants, allies of immigrants and 
former participants in the 1960s freedom 
rides visited churches, community centers 
and union halls in 15 Southern cities. We 
were greeted by elected officials, communi- 
ty activists and civil rights leaders, includ- 
ing Martin Luther King III, Reverend 
Joseph Lowry and Reverend James Orange, 


In Memory of 


Cesar Chavez 
by Claire J. Baker 


Migrants of all ages trudge grapevine rows; 
lungs breathe toxic spray, dreams wither. 
Cesar, as you know, 

hundreds of vineyards to go. 
Hornets sting, hands throb; 
Keep filling baskets — 

little water, little rest. 
How long, how close to earth 

can bodies bend 

‘| before spines become forever twisted? 


Now your baskets are counted, quota met, 
baking soda cools your stings. 

Cesar, you can rest and drink your fill. 
But everyday you stir when farm workers 
kneel in noon-high sun, calling: 
MEJORES CONDICIONES PARA 

LOS CAMPESINOS, TE NECESITAMOS. 


freedom ride delegations in Washington, 
D.C. We visited with elected officials to 
garner support for our four-point agenda 
of legalization, family reunification, 
workers’ rights and civil liberties. We par- 
ticularly urged elected officials to sign on 
to the DREAM Act, which would allow 
undocumented immigrant students who 
graduate from U.S. high schools to attend 
college and to have an opportunity to 
obtain legal status. 

Jose, a precocious community college 
student from Houston, shared his story of 
not being able to continue his education due 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


who is rumored to have the most extensive 
arrest record for civil disobedience of any 
civil rights activist. ; 

In honor of the many civil rights 


activists who died. in the struggle against. 


segregation, we visited numerous histori- 
cal monuments, such as the 16th Street 
Baptist Church in Birmingham, where 
four African American girls were killed in 
a 1963 KKK bombing. In Selma, 
Alabama, we marched across the Edmond 
Pettis Bridge, where Martin Luther King 
Jr. and thousands of civil rights activists 
were tear-gassed in 1965 on their histori- 
cal march to Montgomery. 

During our journey, no one physically 
attacked or tear-gassed us, a reminder of the 
gains made by the civil rights movement. 
However, the freedom riders pointed out 
that inhumane U.S. immigration policies 
can lead to hardship and death. Some of the 


died while crossing the U.S. border due to 
dehydration, exposure or anti-immigrant 
violence. Maria Elena Durazo, chairwoman 
of the Immigrant Workers’ Freedom Ride, 


reminded us that an average of one person 
‘dies in the border area every day, as milita- 


rized U.S. border patrols push immigrants 
to cross the border in the m 
desert areas. : fe oe 

Freedom riders also noted that they 
often face severe workplace exploitation 
and live with the constant threat of being 


torn away from their families and deport-- 


ed. On September 26, the Los Angeles 


~ freedom ride delegation was detained and_ 
freedom riders and Southern civil rights 


interrogated by immigration enforcement 
near E] Paso.: The Los Angeles riders 


braved the threat of deportation by refus-_ 
ing to disclose their immigration status 


and chanting “we shall overcome,” until 
immigration officials finally gave up and 


st dangerous - 


Angelina, one of the freedom riders, 
described how her son “just went to get 
milk,” and ended up in immigration 
detention, where he died from suspicious 


causes that are still under investigation. 


“I’m on this freedom ride so that no moth- 
er will have to go through what I have 
gone through with my son,” she said. 


_ © Chelladurai, a worker from India, said 


he had paid over $12,000 to a labor con- 
tractor who promised him a welding job 


in the United States, and then left him in 
New Orleans without a job, money, food 
_or a place to call his home. 


Throughout our journey, immigrant 


activists shared their stories of exploita- 


_ tion and struggle, prayers, songs and their 


vision for a more just society where all 

human beings are truly considered equal. 
After traveling through the South, our 

delegation converged with the other nine 


to his immigration status. “My dream is to 
become a social justice activist as a profes- 
sor of political philosophy. I already com- 
pleted my Bachelor’s degree in Paraguay, 


‘but my status is preventing me from being 
~ able to enroll in a Master’s program.” 


The freedom ride culminated in a mass 
rally and festival in New York City, 
where an estimated 130,000 immigrants 
and their allies shared their stories, chant- 
ed, danced and vowed that this was just 
the beginning of a long-lasting and pow- 
erful movement for immigrant rights. 

Beyond raising awareness about the 
hardships faced by immigrant workers, 
the Freedom Ride served to break down 
cultural barriers and create strong bonds 
between diverse immigrant communities 
and their allies. One of the Houston 
Freedom Riders, Mario, aptly summarized 
the spirit of the Freedom Ride when he 
chanted: “Somos uno,” we are one. 


riders have had friends and relatives who released them. 


Statue of Liberty 


by Julia Vinograd 


The Statue of Liberty is tired. 

We’ve worn her out. 

Just the other day I saw her on a bus 

in one of those reserved for the elderly front seats. 
Her clothes sagged on her like any other 
respectable lady who shops at Goodwill. 


and a bag of kitty litter. 


She held a little black vinyl purse awkwardly, 
shifting it around. Her hands weren’t used to it. 


and a wallet where the words from her pedestal 


Glasses on the Statue of Liberty’s blinking eyes 
that see so much less 

than the stonehollows staring over the harbor. 
You could tell she’d tried make-up on her face 


She won’t fit in. 
And without her, neither will we. 


The Statue of Liberty passed on her torch to stand-ins, - 
Greek nymphs teasing satyrs, Roman virgins lifting a 
crown for Caesar, anyone willing to flatter and burn. 


The Statue of Liberty clutches a large bag of laundry 


Cats don’t make promises and so can’t disappoint. 


Inside her purse is a postcard of what she used to look like 


fold like money. But no money, no checks, no credit cards. 


but washed it off indignantly, a few smears are left. 


Struggle at Alice Arts Center 
from page five 


nize to make enough documented complaints that the 


| City declined to renew the contract with Dang when 


it expired. Things became better for a while after the 
City took over again; but it went downhill again after 
the mayor took an interest in displacing the arts 
groups and the residents so that he could expand his 
charter school.” 

A graduate of Mills College, Judith Sims has 
given dance lessons for the past 30 years, and teaches 
creative dance, tap lessons, jazz, and Afro-Asian 
dance techniques. “These are mostly poor and work- 
ing-class students of Oakland that are very bright 
which I work with,” said Sims, “and it’s very unethi- 
cal as far as what the mayor has done to tarnish the 
good work being done at the arts center. 

“You want your life to be self-determined. The 
mayor has not been ethical. The mayor lost his ethics 
somewhere along the path of life. Just because the 


| mayor took the low road, it does not mean that we 


have to follow. I don’t want this to be a lesson in 
which people with no ethics win in this sort of situa- 
tion. We don’t want this to be a lesson for the people 
that unethical people can go unchallenged, and that is 
why we have sued the mayor.” 

Tenant Association member Theo Williams works 


at the Oakland Coliseum as a stagehand with many 
artists and performers when they come to entertain in 
the East Bay. Williams, a resident of the AAC for 
nearly the past two years, plans to remain there for 
some time ahead; and he looks forward to his day in 
court to confront the mayor for his recent unbecom- 
ing behavior that has disrupted his life. | 

“This lawsuit is for everybody,” said Williams. 
“We are organized and fighting back. They are shut- 
ting down the SROs and they don’t care about the 
poor people in Oakland. This suit means: No more 
business as usual. Because people cannot live by 
these standards anymore.” 

Williams said, “We know they took our kitchen 
from us as retaliation and in hope that we would all 


just run away. We know that they stopped renting out 


rooms at the AAC and stopped doing repairs to force 
us all out of here so that the mayor can take total con- 
trol of the arts center — and that much of this was 
exposed in the papers and the council meetings when 
we raised hell about what is going on around here, 
which is why we are fighting back. 

“There needs to be a whole new dialogue with the 
city, and the residents want to be a part of the discus- 
sion. Mayor Jerry Brown has not been fair with us, 
and we look forward to our day in court.” 


For more information about the Alice Arts Center, 
contact: artscoalition!428 @hotmail.com 
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MY HOME 
by Mary Rudge 


like every house on the street 


No radio, no TV. 

No stove on, no phone, 

‘no electricity. 

They sit close to their mother 
wrapped together in blankets. 


They sit close to their mother. 
They wear their coats indoors. 


because they are cold. 


they cannot dry them well. 


on the way to school. 
Their mother goes to work 
and with her poor paycheck 
pays all the rent on the house 
that looks like your house 
like any house on the street. 


when there is no school lunch. 


free lunch at school. 


no one can pay for light. 


Tomorrow they will not know 
the answers at school. 
They will not do well at school. 


She will hide her despair 
she will be there for them 
she will sing them a song 
she will give them meaning, 
a reason to be. 

She will tell them a story 


she will tell of Once There Was 
she will tell them of Someday 


She will tell them she loves them 
she will tell them a story 
with a good ending. 


by Michael Creedon 


I bring thee good tidings. 

The banks will be giving out 
Free money from 9 to 5 
Monday through Saturday. 
Sunday is a rest day from 
Spending all that money. 


Unless they want to. The habit 


Has any problems about this, 
See me personally. They will be 
Ushered in without any waiting. 


| Enjoy yourself folks. 


| Signed, Jerry Brown, 
Mayor of Oakland 


In the house that looks like your house 


the children come from the free lunch at 
school to nothing at home to eat. 


They do their homework before dark. 
No one can pay the bill for light. 


They sleep in their coats because it is cold. 
Their bath is a cloth and cold water, 

they try scrubbing their skin under the blanket, 
while trying to stay wrapped in a blanket, 


Their clothes have been washed in cold water, 


Still damp, they try to find warmth and heat 
to dry the clothes on their bodies 


She hides away the small amount of food 
she has bought for Saturday and Sunday 


The children come home from the 


They will do their homework before dark 
they cannot finish, it gets dark early now 


Past shade down and curtain closed 


no one knows how dark it gets inside. 
The children know no one else who cares. 


Now in coats and wrapped in a blanket 
they will sit close to their mother. 


she will tell of Once Upon a Time 


Greetings, Oakland 


Greetings, O citizens of the Streets: 


Furthermore, food in the stores will cost 
What it’s worth: about one tenth of the 
Usual price. Street people will be asked 
To come to the head of every line. 


No one will be allowed to wear a tie 


Of wearing ties is hereby abolished. 


Dogs, cats, mongooses, rats and birds 
Will be recognized as the divinities they are. 


Now if this bothers anyone, if anyone 


In Her Faded Yellow 


Kitchen 
by Claire J. Baker 


She makes a peanut butter, grape 
jelly, wheat bread sandwich, 
bags it neatly, takes it to 

the San Francisco Tenderloin 
where life is seldom tender. 


This peanut butter sandwich 
feeds multitudes of homeless, 
jobless, panhandlers without 
A pan. She knows them only 
as fallen angels. 


Living on fringes of poverty — 
age & infirmity dogging her path, 
she understands well that wealth 
is illusive for poets, whose gold 
is not of this earth. 


Accepting limitations, she makes 
a nourishing sandwich with care. 
It builds, on itself and divides. 
She knows, as don’t we each, 
that fallen angels can rise. 


Listening For Peace 
by Claire J. Baker 


No one sleeps alone. 

We sleep with all who have 
died in grievous wars 
down countless ages. 


God, what is so difficult 
about pillow-soft care — 
the same in any language... 
There is always room 


on the pillow. Lie beside us 

& whisper peace. Whether we 
sleep or talk all night, our 
blood flow will be listening. 


Surely, already you can 
hear us listening, 

shaking mountains 
with our listening... 


Pas de Deux 
by Max Money 


On The Embarcadero 

the street mime dances 

for a crowd which freely tosses 
laugh and coin. 


Two blocks up, Market & Pine, 

a tattered voice curses 

at quicksteps which give wide berth 
to The Tenderloin. 


“MUNICIPAL LODGING.” 


It’s a Wonder 
by Claire J. Baker 


poet Julia & her bubbles 
haven’t been arrested 

for so neatly creating 
innocent delight. 

Bubbles being brief, she 
blows a lot of them: oops, 
one might pop 

on a cop’s cheek or badge; 


that Randy & his bike 
haven’t been confiscated 
when he rides to an 
Open Mic reading where 
poets are known to be 
deadly honest — possibly 
suspect under the USA 
sneaky Patriot Act. 
Tell it like it is, Randy. 


Asphalt Jungle 
by Claire J. Baker 


Down & out street dwellers 
tend to 

mark meager territory 

to which they lay claim — 
charcoal their name, 
chalk their initials, 
a burlap bag hides 
someone’s tie, socks, 

or scarf. 
There is honor on the streets. 


May burly J.C. Orton 
stop by 
big smiles & all, offer 
each street survivor a shiny 
wingnut symbol for hope: ~ 
small stiff wings can 
in time grow large 
& nimble, lift one 
out of harm’s way. 


[From story on Catholic Worker 
J.C. Orton in September 2003 
Street Spirit.] 


sleeping general 
by Randy Fingland 


soldiers 
await 
orders 


attack 
or go 
back home 


Lithograph by Kaethe Kollwitz 


A Child’s View of Winter 
by Mary Rudge 
(1) 


The sun in through my window 

when I wake up 
makes me feel warm and loved. 

I like to wake up and see sky. 

But the old, old window broke, we could 
not afford glass or someone to fix it. 
We have found board and cardboard, 
and sealed up the window hole, 
because it is winter and we will be cold. 
When I wake in the morning and see 
darkness, still I know 

to feel warm in my heart, to feel loved 
because my mother and brother 
found cardboard and board. 

If we find enough cans extra to pay, 
we can have a glass window again. 


see ae sek ae ak 9k 


(2) 


In winter we only heat one room. 
We hang blankets over the doors 
and put all our bedding on the floor 
and sleep there, 

together in one warm room. 

I like to hear our breath 

in the dark, one family 

helping each other keep warm. 


EE 6 OE OK ok oo 


(3) 


Today by the thrift store 

we Said a prayer before we went in 
that the saleslady would try 

to find something she could mark down 
with just a few loose threads or tear 
or spot, someone had given 

for the poor to buy. 

Today mother said 

let us put in our mind’s eye 

the perfect sweater 

with only a tiny unraveling 

mother can fix 

if we have enough money to buy. 


28 OEE OR 8 oR ok oR 


(4) 


My mother takes us to the library. 
We love being warm. 

All the colors of books, 

words and pictures for free 

are there for me, 

bright light I can read in, 

and the light in the mind. 


x 


on 
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Violence, War 
and Militarism 


Couldnt we get together and 
stop paying these monsters 


The American Flag 
by Richard Edmondson 


It’s red white and blue and has 

Stars and stripes — 

You know the one. 

It flies above the doorways 

Of little downscale eateries 

Whose paunchy, mustachioed 

Owners, with aprons and rolled sleeves, 
Make a bid for a share of the day’s trade 
By — ah, clever dogs — : 
Proving how patriotic they are. 

It flies atop corporate skyscrapers 
Where for miles around 

Land has been paved under, trees uprooted, 
And wildlife driven to the brink 

Of extinction — 

Sprightly, as if proud of its accomplishments. 


It garners lusty 
Salutes from those who need 

Never a book 

On Central America read, 

Or the Middle East, 

Or who forgot the bullying ugliness 

That took place in Santiago, Chile, in 1973, 
Or never heard. 

It waves in front of Hyatt hotels 

And at baseball parks, 

And is admired by those 

Whose children were never eae in PAG eye 
By rubber bullets’ : 
‘Or gave their lives "28! 4) 2 eee eos, 
Ina popular: democratic uprising. 


Man in the Escher : T-Shirt 
by Carolyn S. Scarr 
The trembling hand © 


to misprotect us and mislead us | |. ~ 


NICCOLO 
by Teddy Bakersfield 


it is the second anniversary 
of the september 11 attacks 
and is it not true 

they have been used 

to pursue your agenda 

of eleven years ago 


and are you not proud 
that what you wrote 

in the sixteenth century 
is more relevant today 


than ever nefore 


for america dominates the world 


with its ‘<orporate military might RE SES 


and no country risks * © 


| preemptive strike 


and can we not say - 
the new world order 


What US? 
by Bob Blossom 


Splotches 
blotches and botches 


Is that the history and 
purpose of humanity? 


Or is there something 
better we could do? 


Couldn’t we get together and 
stop paying these monsters 
to misprotect us 
‘and mislead us 
alway from 
and against ourselves? 


We ‘are after all 


* As a’race 
‘achild - = © 
- (or a fetus) 


Couldn’t we remember that 


Fr 
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I Wish 

by Joanna Bragen 

I wish 

I could leave my thoughts 


on the night stand 
when I go to sleep 


so I couldn’t clench my teeth 
thinking about the day 


like today 

the woman who snarled 
that I missed the deadline 
it is my fault that I will" 
never get my teeth finished 


It is getting old and painful 
to eat with my gums 


When did Americans 
become mean 


holds the pen prevails ab last And start mothering US? attack the world 

that draws the eeeibilie hand ; : : ble: : drive like maniacs 
our flag raised high Instead of playing terror games become so ruled 
stands taller than the rest 


They crawl around his shirt 
the trembling hands 
each drawing the next 


They box him in 
drawing themselves 
on his dirty white shirt 


He sits on the planter’s edge 
white and scraggly 
engulfed in self-drawing hands 


His hands tremble 
He tells me 
My brother was killed 


My brother was in Iraq 
He died for his country 
Hands tremble on his shirt 


Fleet Week 


by Anna Sears 


and though doubts persisted 
over failed attempts 


with the achievement of our dream 
can anyone question your genius again 


so we thank you — 
on this historic anniversary 


for showing us what had to be done 


we know to remain strong 
to rule the world 
to benefit all 


we must never forget your admonitions 


so god bless you 
and god bless america 


let us pray its corporate 
military might 

will remain unchallenged 

so it can strive to do é 
what is right 


so it can work to preserve 
the pretense of freedom 


and promoting greed 


| pretending otherwise? 


Couldn’t we go deeper into 
our hearts and find out 
what our purpose is? 


Other than dividing the world 
into paranoid sections 


Making consumer ship 
our Santa Maria 


And extracting wealth and hope 
from other lands? 


Couldn’t we become a little 
wiser in our policies 
and let life be 
US? =. 

What US? you say 

There was a children’s story 


about the founding of 
the U.S. and democracy 


Was that all it was? 


by greed 


Does anyone care 
about nature 

or animals 

or children 

or disabled 

or poor people 


it seems like people 
are not trying 

to be kind 

any more 


When will the 
destruction of 

the human spirit 

of this country stop? 


When will people start 
caring again? 


biologic immune 


about people who made me upset 


dysfunction 
by Randy Fingland 


while doing whatever is expedient 


Beneath hellfire angels 
burning sky with hot hot 
blue zippo flames 
myriad pigeons fluster 
panics of shrieking gulls 
hawks swerve 


so it can wipe from the face of the earth 
the idea there is anyone 
who does not have a price 
and thus insure there is.no one 
no thing nor any place 
| that cannot be sold or used or bought 


The Flag 


by Holman Monell scale back the economy’s success 


with a longer sliding ladder to 
measure the number of mouths 
filled with 1 meal a day 

or less 


Now fly the flag on pole or stamp 
stripes at the top, 
at bottom, stars — 
signal of distress to all who gaze 
on a descending nation | 
| which has lost its way: in the widespread belief | 
Niccold Machiavelli (1469-1527), author of all, all of us distressed, | flies do better with a carcass 
i 
| 


Artillery fire on the left flank 
160 meters on the left! 

shouts the homeless veteran 
running for cover | 


| o niccold, how could you not see 
what would be wrought? 


| thus weigh the truth 


i | =) 4 i , 
The Prince, described how manipulative rulers brought down, | | they’ve got Se 
i could ruth ae attain and hold power | brought down, brought down. | hold of 


again 
sh vbtencbstl sl ae le hts el Sona EO apes 
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Winged Beings 
of the Inner City 


So far morning is early and bright, 
Incredibly I’ve become a pigeon. 


The Pigeons 
by Michael Creedon 


So far morning is early and bright, 
Incredibly I’ve become a pigeon. 

Here I am on Telegraph Avenue 
Between Bancroft and Dwight Way. 
Whooooah, big fella! 

That fellow over there is selling 
Section II Controlled Substances 
Illegal under the federal Narcotics Act. 
Peep peep. I’m walking, just bobbing my 
Head and shuffling my feet, looking for 
That rare piece of dung that contains 
A gold nugget. 

Peep peep. Shuffle shuffle my feet. 

| ’m walking. Whoops! Almost 

Got stepped on. These humans 

Are the most dangerous species. 

I’ll take a tiger any day of the week. 
OK, I’m walking. Peep peep. 

That’s pigeon code for “Spare Change.” 
Peep peep. That’s not really how we 
Sound. Humans have only a 

Small wave frequency capacity. 


Peep peep. I’m still shuffling my webbed 
Feet, holding my wings in close. 

People say I’m dirty. I say, 

Take a look in the mirror, Bozo. 


Pigeons and homeless people often co-exist in the same urban areas, defying attempts to displace them. Lydia Gans photo 


When the Birds Go 


Mad 
by Chris Trian 


I have an arsenal of weapons. 
Before you arrest me, 


Jason and George 


by Lynda Cobden 


All we want is to be surrounded by warmth 
and look up and see stars in the backdrop of | 
the ebony night, to be free from chilling winds 
sweeping across the makeshift home 


Food Program 
by Cherise Wyneken 


Halting, hungry, 
waiting to be fed, 

they hover on the stairs. 
Disturbed, debilitated, 


Pigeons have been here longer than man. humiliated, shamed, under the doorway. they Be ouly, cnt pend. 

I remember the dinosaurs. they line up at the counter, We want to be liberated from the shrieking I regret their necessity. 

Peep peep. Shuffle shuffle. lowering dull eyes, anger of an inebriated person Z Vouk nether va re one 

Don’t step on me. seeking warm response stumbling down the street. meu cne te 

I’ve been living here on Telegraph more than food upon a pb How did the sleeping bag get so and EC alone 

Avenue 40,000 years before there was Smart remarks cool and clammy and soggy But ey ao ee 7 
A Telegraph Avenue. cover helpless hate. from the moisture of the night air? Tip nether amb ee 

< : Hot, humid breeze | How can we quell the spasms of relentless, Pm a sloth. 


People walk by, by the millions. 
We scuttle out of their way. 
Spare change, spare change 
Peep peep. Spare chicken feed? 


-Imove slow but think: fast, 
We’re everywhere, 

high up in our trees 
sentinels against cruelty. 


rumbling hunger seizing the body? 

How can we have convenient access to 

health care before emergency health conditions 
wreak havoc on the body 


carries hint of 
unwashed bodies; 
alcoholics shake. 


They don’t make actual pigeon feed. Day old bread, How can we wake up free, free! It’s a rough job, 

Myself I like popcorn, slabs of cheese, especially lately. 

So I hang out on the Avenue applesauce and beans, Down below they talk of the mind 
Where they have all kinds of food. donut holes and water. e and the soul and the will, 

People walk right through us, Cowboys managed P oetry Is a Gift to Etch on as though you could hold 


a meter up to compassion. 
But in the trees © 

we know that the heart 

is the organ of survival. 


| the Neurons of Your Mind © 
by Lynda Cobden 


-'| Poetry is by the people, for the people. 
| Enjoy regularly at every stage of life. 
Start as a child and learn in the home, 

Then learn in the schools. 
Encourage expression in others. 


Squat and beg right among us. 
Peep peep. Shuffle shuffle. 
Spare popcorn. 

People are very generous. 
They give us all kinds of food. 
People. The street. 


Peep peep. 


beans for breakfast, 

but they were free — 

not prisoners 

camped in poverty, 
locked in cells 

not kept with keys; 
serving time 

as day-old crusts of bread 


bag 


I regret my weapons, 
and wish I was a bird. 
But even the birds can’t fly; 


: | fill empty hearts with hope. Meet in groups. trapped in those engines 
4) To My Muse , Before Guttenberg favented the} press of fear and feathers. 
by Chris Trian —— ~ people passed it down one to another. We especially watch the birds. | 
Tae soe Zero Parent Kids Native Americans wrote it on adobe walls, Because it is said | 
ie clonees L by Chérise Wyneken and cave men and women on the cave walls. that when the birds go mad, 
No susicc how Lule & : re | Imagery surrounds us each day. it’s curtain time. 
} you kick in or else it sucks. oueue ee The birds have not | 
‘ ie pone comes oe Poetry transforms passivity into brain bites. gone mad yet, thank God. 
You have a unique voice. at the neighbor’s tree. For three tof eaites Gogol ak Naa sae y : i 
a et or three to five minutes people spe Not in our long, sad history. i 
You speak of heartache Blend of ebony and birch d others list : } 
ae the loss of God, : and others listen But today I hear them ' 
on its grey trunk 5 Seg hey erst 
and the blossoms of truth and. chattering loudly 
A world as empty and lonely glows red | joy of expression bloom. and I an afraid i 
as 2 porcelain tea service reflecting brick and sunset, eee a 1 
in a nfuseum. colors of birth blood. 
ke You know the long dark fad : see 4 
‘e Born to be 2 amoned 
re going nowhere over the mountain. xt 5 FATE In Rea 4 
Ls And doors that don’t exist unwanted iy i ea . Oy : 
4 but open here. , of ebony and birch, by Jack Bragen | by Rhett Stuart 
% ( HIV infected, . 
, We’ve seen poets come and go, development crrésles In my deepest dreams —. Sweet reason of art. } 
Zz but mostly go. que Sead stad dears I am taken to a place of Wounded child wound without love 1 
f It’s hard to be a poet sos BS immense devastation and destruction. waving over him, onstage wand. 
Anis : homeless children ; : : A 
on the streets in America. huddle in its breast. In the center of it — Little girl all alone in 
This Montparnasse in a desert. in a red haze beauty to paint for worlds, 
f | All those almost somebodies Once past and looking back of the deepest, darkest sorrow — | like poet 
in an almost country. I see long limbs. There is a pond, not allowed to speak. 
| I’m so afraid of time. in solid black and there is incense being burned. How reasonable 
| Soon we’ll stand alone, beckoning to passersby, And sitting in there art brings God in : 
| ancient and redundant, pleading, haunting, are some Masters through impresario conduct 
= like trees. branded arms awry, Who have gone the entire way. to hand out passion in sound song-rite 
Just you and me, ‘Here I am. And they are there, blown off single wind not winded,. 


and then just me. Waiting for me. unwound won sacrament. 


Come take me.”’ 
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Save the 
World 


I’m going out with a can of soup 
For the mouth of a dying man. 


Shopping Cart Man 


by Cherise Wyneken 


Two, four, six, eight 
ten tins scrounged from piled trash. 
His skin is tanned 

like rough rawhide, 

hair and beard stiff brush, 

faded shirt 

reeks from needed wash. 


Counting cans 
| recycled into cash 

| he pushes toward the next meal 
one step 


Homeless people with their shopping carts at United Nations Plaza in downtown San Francisco. Lydia Gans photo 


FEDERAL BUILDING 
by Michael Creedon 


I passed through the Federal Building today 
Mostly marble concrete and steel 

Built all around a big shiny world on the floor 
Shine steel and COPS 

The Big Guys 

And smart beautiful ladies dressed to kill 
They belong to a different life and time 

A different race 

A different reality universe 

I walked through the Federal Building today 
The Feral Building 

I was looking for Diana Dors 

But I saw myself today 

‘Thad a book under my arm 

RESISTANCE, REBELLION AND DEATH 

-} By Albert Camus. 

For protection when 

I entered and exited the Federal Building today 
Thank you very much 


‘THE MIRROR 
by Michael Creedon 


Look in the mirror 

. It’s all there: 

Sleeping on the street 

Is the same as a time share 
Well, longer 


turn off, tune out, 
drop it 
by Randy Fingland 


the new generation 


gap 
by Randy Fingland 


where’s the rage 
of rebellious youth 
the garage-band cacophony 
erupting through the culture 

of the programmed damned — 
have all the rough edges 

been softened by overproduction, 
has the rapt attention to truth 
been dulled by superhype, 

has the inexperienced mindset 
that there can be a better world 
been desensitized to 
ipid orentas of wGSIY 


If then there’s no change 

from the present circumstances 
to expect, that is if the world’s 
stuck deep in the status quo 
with its long range poverty 
under the guise of long range 
(obscene) profits being necessary, 
then the time has come 

former president jefferson said 
to subvert the dominant 
paradigm (capitalism) 

with an excellent rebellion. 

In fact, what else 
can a poor boy do Spal, eyatshzs 
but join a band of boycotters? 


No more Trying To Be Beautiful _ 
it’s all there : 

no more honkie handshake tricks 
yeah I wish I was still in the abe 
| where I was happy — 

‘that’s only natural _ 

but no more Need To Be Beautiful 
‘look in the mirror: 


‘deep dark seerets: : = 
universal alarm clock 
‘mysterious unusual oe evade 


UNIQUE! 


Look i in the mirror _ | 
Lookin’ good baby ~ 


Library Men’ S Room 
by Daniel Marlin 


‘Save The World 
by Michael Creedon 


| Save the world at 6:00 a.m. 
Who wouldn’t? Who can? 
I’m going out with a 
Can of RAID; 

Spray the flies 

On a dying man. 

Save the world at 6 a.m. 
Who wouldn’t? Who can? 
I’m going out with a 

Can of soup 

For the mouth 

Of a dying man. 


Bending toward the mirror | 
-above the basin... - 

a gray fringe escaping 

his tight wool cap, 

he lifts a white plastic razor from 
the spotted marble of the counter, 
pulls it in quick, vertical strokes 
down a soapy cheek, 
his sniffle breath a counterpoint 
to rinsing bursts of the faucet. 


“I Want to Teach... I Must” 
by Mary Rudge 

When they found out he slept in a car they 
knew he was not one of them, of 4th grade 
importance. He would have no birthday or 
other parties inviting friends, TV games, 
toys to trade and share. 


Compassion 
by Claire J. Baker 


we can place astronauts 

on the moon, in space stations 
in the middle of nowhere; 

can cure dreadful plagues, : 
make ocean water drinkable; 
can erect gigantic bridges, 
‘grand monuments to guslice, ~ 
freedom, heroism. — 


Watching him hurry 
I think, “Easy brother, 

Don’t cut yourself,” 

and wonder 

when the guard will wander i Ay 
ee 


He was “not one of them” they taunted 

him each day, until at last he screamed, 

ran to the cyclone fence of the schoolyard, 

climbed up half way, and screamed, 

‘“‘What do you want me to do? It’s true, 

I’m not like you, I’ve lived in shelters and 

'| sleep in a car, what do you want me to do? 
Climb over and run away — disappear? _ 

Jump off and kill myself? You see 3 

3 Iam hanging here _ 

| on this fence. What 

| do you want me to do?”’ 


It has been said: humanity 
‘can be judged by how it 
treats its poorest citizens. __ 


Berkeley Churches 

by Claire J. Baker 

Throngs of homeless 

still able to get around | 

dine out week after week . 
year after year 

in “together” churches, each 

with its own “special meal’’ : 

Triple A on their Diner’s List. 


Tiger 
-by Michael Creedon 


It’s like being : alone i in Bethlehem, 
Staggering around, searching 

In my pocket for a cigarette. 

I was in the Tenderloin a month ago 
Before I wanted out, went East, — 
Got here. I’m living on the street. 
Just the same; Oakland. 
‘Has its own sun moon and stars. 


Public Passivism 
by Jack Bragen » 


We live in a society that values 
Relieving constipation above 
Protecting the Constitution. 
Our Democracy is damaged, 
But I want a donut. 

Uncle Fred is locked up 

For no reason in a prison cell, 
But I’m late on my 


A teacher, angry, under her breath, said 
| to herself, “Our students 

‘| don’t climb fences and scream, (thought 
| punishment — and discipline — 

good riddance if he goes—).” 


__| Ambiance? Not overlooked 
: (perhaps fresh flowers on fable) 
_(a safe place to meet & greet). 


Count on it: ’m getting out of here.. Cell phone payment, ai ees (round soe fot And another, (tears brimmed the eyes) 
Count on it: The President’s The Supreme Court UP aee vices jon). ran toward him, shock-cried, “Come here, 
Fooling around. Is bought and paid for, | Simple, nutritious meals keep — to me, I want to teach the world 


the disenfranchised able to 
apply for jobs 
obtain legal help 


But my V6 Accord is leased. 
We’re not allowed to think 
Unpatriotically any more, 


When I lived on 15th Street 
I always had something to fall back on. 
Ihad my room, my television, my bed. 


to not be cruel —I must —’ 


He hung there on the fence 


Now I don’t even have liquor. But I need to watch seek shelter | not sure what to trust, 
What am I supposed to do? The Playboy Channel dream a dream | he held on 
I walk around, looking for food, Some more. write a poem but didn’t know what else to do. 


evade the police 
perhaps one day to reconnect 
with family members who 
haven’t stopped hoping. 


Only imbeciles are now allowed 
To be President or Governor, 
But I need to see episode three of 
The Terminator — OOOPS! 


Looking for a place to rest, out of 
The heat. I search for shelter. 

In a jungle of empty buildings. | 
There is a tiger coming out of the alley.. 


The children stood there. 
_| And looked. 
And ets 


“Freedom Tree’ was created in honor of those who took a 
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stand and contributed to the freeing of Africans and Americans 
from oppression, discrimination, apartheid and racism. 


from page one 
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His reading and listening awakened an 
interest in social and political issues, even 
though kids generally never ventured far 
from their neighborhood. “I was in high 
school participating in sports before 1 went 
to San Leandro and Hayward.” 

White’s first attempts at art consisted of 
copying comic books; and, as he grew, he 
developed a unique style employing geo- 
metric shapes and vivid colors. As his polit- 
ical awareness sharpened, he says, “I began 
to create art in junior high and high school 
that was reflective of my experience.” 

One of his popular paintings is 
“Oaktown Mosaic,” a marvelously intri- 
cate painting weaving together many 
diverse aspects of the West Oakland he 
grew up in, incorporating the favorite eat- 
ing places, churches, drugs and gambling, 
music and sports, the Tribune tower, 
Marcus books, politicians and members of 
his own family and more. 

He had little help in his development as 
an artist. He speaks of having had only one 
good teacher. Mostly he got discouraging 
put-downs from his teachers when he 
attended Oakland City College. White 
recalls, “I had two teachers who virtually 
tried to destroy me. ‘Your work’s no good, 
never get anywhere painting black images. 
Go get a regular labor job.’ Those are the 
things they tell kids from the inner city.” 

It was his mother who inspired him to 
follow his heart. “Stay on the path. Don’t 
let anybody defeat you,” she would say. 

He continues to take that message to 


the youngsters he meets in the schools: 
“Don’t give up, don’t quit.” He reflects.on 
all the people who “stopped doing: what 


they like to do and then 20, 30 or 40 years. 


later they wish they hadn’t stopped just 


because a teacher told them to stop.” 


Now Arnold White’s art can be seen 
all over the city. His banners hang from 
the street light poles on San Pablo Avenue 
from 53rd to 67th streets. He also decorat- 
ed a couple of buildings on San Pablo 
near 54th and near 59th streets, and paint- 
ed a mural in the children’s center at 
Laney College. 

One of his most impressive projects is 
a 24-foot-long mural in the community 
building at Poplar Park titled “From 


Africa to Poplar Park.” He involved eight 


other Oakland artists in the production 
which pays tribute to athletes, teachers, 
community leaders and his own alma 
mater, McClymonds High School. 

White’s work has been shown in 
numerous venues, including the Oakland 
Museum, and visitors are welcome in his 
gallery on 60th and Shattuck Avenue. 

His love of music is expressed in a series 
of paintings on musical themes. His most 
famous painting, “Saxman Uptown,” was 
“painted in 21 straight hours,” he recalls, 
“from 8 o’clock one morning till five the 
next morning. No interruption, just me and 
that painting, listening to jazz music and 
Martin Luther King speeches.” 

Some of his commentaries on current 
issues are illustrated in a montage on the 
evils of cocaine; a complex assemblage 
on gun violence; and, most recently, a 


Art by Arnold White 


“A Gathering of Stones.” 


‘Saxman Uptown.” 


painting entitled “Peace Not War,” with 
intertwined flowers patterned like differ- 
ent national flags. It’s a “statement that 
says the way it should be: nations flower- 
ing together for peace and not war.” 

In this connection, he points out that, 
unlike many artists who don’t title their 
work, “I like to title my work. Reflective 
statements that hopefully the person see- 
ing the title can look at the thing and say 
‘Oh yeah, I understand. I see what he’s 
trying to say.’ ” 

As talented and prolific as he is, 
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Art by Arnold White 


Arnold White has never been able to 
make a living as an artist. He works for 
the post office, but he describes his art as 
a “good second job.” He is able to supple- 
ment his income with the sale of T-shirts, 
cards and posters. 

But more important than moncy is “the 
joy of creating art that has made such a 
life for me.” In sharing that work and his 
vision, he has enriched the community. 


To contact Arnold White, and for informa- 
tion on the hours and address of his art gallery, 
call (510) 601-9273. 


